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JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


HE Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall announces the 
receipt in the Fine Art Wares Section of some fine and 
individual things from the art centers of Europe, including: 





Vases and plaques from the Cantigalli 
Pottery, Italy. 


Alabaster lamps and vases, mounted, 


from Italy. 


Bisque vases and groups, reproductions 
of classic French pieces. 


Novel porcelain night lamps, with metal 
mounting. 


Porcelain flower-holders, bonbon boxes, 
rose jars, inkwells, sealing-wax 
sets, and so on, many mounted in 
sterling silver, gilt. 


Precious bits of silver enamel from 


Paris. 


Terra-cotta, bisque and mounted Japa- 
nese lamps—one of them copied 
from a detail of a Versailles foun- 
tain. 


Bronze gilt lamps in classic French 
designs. 


A fine bronze reproduction of the “ Re- 
clining Mercury” in the National 


Gallery in Florence. 


Copies in marble of the busts of the 


Ceesars. 


Black, brown and blue Wedgwood 
ware from England. 


Carved ivories from Japan. 
Marble and onyx pedestals from Paris. 


English china vases from the Royal 
Doulton and Royal Worcester 
potteries—especially the new Rouge 
Flambe. 


Rorstrand vases from Stockholm, Swe- 
den, every piece not only decorated 
but formed by hand, and no two 
pieces alike. 


Bronzes from Vienna and marbles from 
Italy. 





Very many of the pieces in this collection are unique, 
being the work of French craftsmen of the highest 
order, who make but one or two pieces of a kind. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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| FRESH AS A MOUNTAIN BREEZE 





i) LAHOMA, 


‘| By the Author of FRAN 


A girl, reared by rugged, elemental men of the great Western frontier, living out 
her childhood in mountain hollow and cabin; sent to a great city to learn its ways; 
blossoming into a most beautiful woman. An utterly delightful, sympathetic and 
wholesome bit of story-tellin *. 


Illustrated by William B.* King. 362 pages, cloth. $1.25 net 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW BROOMS 


By ROBERT J. SHORES 


Discusses whimsical worries, serious moral problems, peculiar situations, 
new literary phases, physical handicaps, penal reforms — touching 
every topic lightly, originally. 


Mr. Shores is a master of clear, unassuming English, and his viewpoint is 
delightfully sane, whimsical, and human.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
New Brooms, by Robert J. Shores, is a welcome successor of Addison’s and 
Steele’s Spectator papers.—New York Evening Sun. 
Mr. Shores’ New Brooms is an up-to-date vacuum cleaner, warranted to clear 
up a good many cobwebby notions and reveal truth and humor underneath. 
—New York Globe. 


Most of the essays are satires, but a few are straight seriousness—and truly beau- 
tiful they are, too.—Cleveland Leader. 


Here is a new Spectator voicing the views of an up-to-date Idler. Here is wit 
and philosophy, and an array of contrasts between old and new pleasantly set forth 
in well-nigh irreproachable English.—Detroit Free Press. 

No finer essays than these have appeared in a long time in this country. 

One might be pardoned in saying that these essays deserve to rank as classics in 
English literature.—Salt Lake City Tribune. 


NEW BROOMS, by Robert J. Shores, is for sale by all booksellers 
Price, $1.25 net, or sent postpaid by the Publishers on receipt of $1.37 


NEW YORK 


Union Square 


INDIANAPOLIS 
University Square 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 





NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Hon. Dean C. Worcester’s 
New Book 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER 


Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Insular Government, 1901-1913, Author of 
“*The Philippine Islands and Their People,’’ ete. 


A timely, valuable, up-to-date and authoritative work on our insular possessions which 


brings home to the American people the truth as to the situation in the Archipelago. 


especial interest since the recently appointed administration has again sharply brought up 


the whole question of our policy with regard to the Philippines. 


Profusely illustrated with full-page plates. Two volumes, $6.00 net. Ready in January. 


New Macmillan Fiction 


Van Cleve The Valley of the Moon 
By MARY S. WATTS. A modern American story, 
inviting in the intensity of its realism, 


oth. $1.35 net. 


Here Are Ladies 


By JOHN STEPHENS. Another alluring book by 
the unique author of ‘‘The Crook of Gold,” ‘Insur- 
rections,”’ etc. 


stories, the hero again an unforgetable type. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Toby: The Story of a Dog 


life adventures of a bewitching little animal. 
$1.25 net. $1.25 net. 


Deering at Princeton When I Was a Little Girl 
By LATTA GRISWOLD. Illustrated. A rousing 

story of college life from freshman to graduation 
days. $1.25 net. 


Children of the Wild 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Illustrated. Inim- 
itable stories about young animals as seen from a 
boy’s camp in the forest wilds. 

$1.35 net. 


romance of childhood. 
$1.50 net. 


By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON. 


citing and humorous. 
$1.35 net. 


Published at 


On Sale Wherever 
64-66 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Books are Sold 


The Macmillan Company 





THE PHILIPPINES 





By JACK LONDON. One of this author's best love 
By ELIZABETH GOLDSMITH. The entertaining 


By ZONAGALE. Illustrated. An exquisite fantasy 


The Voyage of the Hoppergrass 


Illustrated. 
The story of a wonderful voyage, adventurous, ex- 


| resulted in his arrest. 
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Fiction 

Alias “The Night Wind.” By Varick 
Vanardy. G. W. Dillingham Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

An athletic bank clerk was made the 
innocent victim of a “frame up” which 
In self-defense, 
he became a terror to the police force, 
inasmuch as his trail was marked with 
maimed officers who had undertaken to 
capture him. His desperate battles in 


| which he always was victorious, won his 


alias, “The Night Wind.” 

An intensely interesting police yarn, 
overdrawn to excess, but none the less 
engrossing. 

Behind the Beyond. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. John Lane Company. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Nonsense Novels, Literary Lapses and 


| Sunshine Sketches won for the author 


the deserved title of “the Canadian Mark 
Twain,” but humorous as they were, 
their wit is commonplace beside this new 
collection of fun and genuinely merry 
caricatures of life. 


Coming of Cassidy—And the Others, 
The. By Clarence E. Mulford. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

The adventures on the famous “Bar-20 
Ranch” have long fascinated lovers of 
cattlemen’s life, and this volume, which 
relates the origin of some of the pseu- 
donyms of the rustlers, will be especially 
welcome. Many favorites, Red Connors, 
the quick-tempered; Skinny Thompson, 
Lanky Smith, Buck Peters and Bill Cas- 
sidy, who became “Hopalong” (telling 
how he got the “hop”) reappear and their 
escapades will entertain old and new 
friends alike. 

Desire of the Moth, The. By Maxwell 
Gray. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

The story of an intense, life-long love, 


| a love strong enough to survive all cir- 


cumstances. The book relates the history 
of Ronald Leith, a young army officer, 


| who falls deeply in love with a beautiful 
| young Italian girl of the nobility, during 


a visit to Italy. Her family refuse to 


| allow their marriage and through appar- 


| 
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ent treachery on her part he is attacked 
and left for dead by one of her family, 
his life barely saved by kind peasants. 
Ronald Leith is a remarkable character 
—one strong enough to go through a 
ship-wreck of both love and ambition 
without bitterness, never failing in the 
finest unselfishness and honor. The 


| beauty of the Italian lakes and the magic 


Monthly. 


atmosphere 
shown. 

The author will be remembered as the 
writer of The Silence of Dean Maitland. 

Diana Ardway. By Van Zo Post. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

From beginning to end a wholly de- 
licious piece of nonsense, for the author 
can hardly expect to have this story 
taken seriously as la grande passion, 
though in the determined efforts of Diana 
to win a man nearly twice her age there 
are evidences of really great love. The 
“Copper Cataclysm,” as the hero calls 
Diana on account of her wonderful cop- 
per-color hair, and the extraordinary 
manner in which she takes complete pos- 
session of him on first acquaintance, is 
the most original, unconventional, de- 
lightful little vixen we have come upon 
for a long time; and as for the hero we 
might say that of all the conceited be- 
ings in the world he can head the list— 
but this is putting things in the super- 
lative, which is always dangerous—and 
after all he is a dear fellow. 

The thing that stands out above all 
else is the immense cleverness of the 
book—the writing, the character draw- 
ing but especially the conversation. 

Divided. By Francis Bancroft. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

This impassioned story, the scene of 
which is laid in the Transvaal at the 
time of the Boer War, brings out strong- 
ly the tragedies that wrung the hearts 
of the English settlers when it became 
necessary for men to decide whether to 
fight against their own country, or 
against friends and relatives in the 
Transvaal, for in many cases the Eng- 
lish and Dutch had intermarried. It is 
upon the latter point that this present 
story hinges—the Englishman married 
to the Dutch wife. There are many 
scenes of great pathos in the book, but 
the work is spoiled by too great length 
and a lack of finish. 


of Italy is wonderfully 


Door that Has No Key, The. By Cosmo | 


Hamilton. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Here is a book that could have been | 


written only by “a typical Englishman;” 
a member of a social group that denies 
its women any political rights might be 


expected to deny them also the right to | in this volume, if purchased at an art store, would cost many times the price of this book. 


decide whether or not they shall have 
children. It is a book with a thesis— 


several theses—but it fails to prove any. | 


|The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou 


It suggests the risk that an author takes 


when he is too dogmatic about his char- | 


acters: they are so likely to run away 
with him and not prove what he wants 
them to prove! The author of Isabel 
Carnaby said she was clever; and ev- 
erything Isabel did and said was clever. 
George Meredith called Diana brilliant; 
and she was brilliant. But this does not 
always work out. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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REMARKABLE BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


AN IMPORTANT NEW EDITION 


The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 


By Dr. G. GRIFFIN LEWIS. With 20 full-page illustrations in color, 93 full- 

page illustrations in double-tone, 70 text designs in line, and folding chart and map 

of the Orient. Handsome 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, decorated, boxed. $5.00 net. 

Postpaid, $5.25. 

The first edition of this work met with immediate recognition as the Practical 
Book on the subject, and was speedily exhausted. This new edition contains in ad- 
dition to the illustrations in the original volume ten extra plates in color, and eighteen 
in double-tone. In place of some of the least desirable of its double-tones finer examples 
have also been substituted. Chinese Rugs, now so much in demand, have been treated 
in a new chapter, now inserted, descriptions of three more rugs have been added, and 
numerous changes and additions have been made to the text in general. 





The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph. D., D.Sc. 
color and double-tone. 8vo. 


$5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 


This work represents the observations and discoveries during 25 years of collect- 
ing on the part of Dr. Kunz. It is an interesting galaxy of anecdote, research, and 
information upon a fascinating subject, full of humor and romantic interest. The 
general reader, the lover of beautiful stones, the student of the occult and mysticism, 
the religious, as well as the lapidary and the jeweler, will find it entertaining and valu- 
able. For libraries it is a reference volume of inestimable worth. 


Colonial Architecture for Those About to Build 


By HERBERT C. WISE and H. FERDINAND BEIDLEMAN. With 207 
illustrations. 8vo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 


This volume has been prepared for the guidance of private persons or corpora- 
tions about to build, for architects and for all lovers of art, architecture and archaeology, 
desiring to familiarize themselves with the best work of the Georgian or Colonial 
period. It may safely be said that no series of illustrations of such architecture so 
wonderful in scope and clearness of detail has ever before appeared at a reasonable 


price. The text is practical throughout, and gives in compact form the result of years 
of study and first-hand investigation. 


Eighty-six plates in 
Cloth, decorated in blue and gold, gilt top. Boxed, 


SUMPTUOUS EDITIONS 


Old Italian Lace 


By ELISA RICCI. In two volumes, crown folio, With many plates in color, 
photogravure and black and white, especially mounted. $30.00 net, per set. 


700 illustrations of life-size photographs and drawings of every sort of Italian lace, 
with reproductions in color, photogravure, etc., of great works of art, showing their 
actual use, are contained in this monumental work. It describes minutely Italian 
laces, and also those of France and Flanders. 


French Color Prints of the XVIII Century 


With an introduction by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN and fifty prints in color. 
Buckram, handsomely decorated. Large 8vo. $12.00 net. 


A remarkable collection of wonderful color prints representative of the period, 
including choice examples of the most famous French engravers. The prints contained 


NEW CAMERA ADVENTURES 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Illustrated with photographs from life and a 

painting by the author. Large 8vo. Cloth, $3.75 net. 

For six years Mr. Dugmore followed and studied the elusive caribou. This remark- 
able work is the result. It is an intimate account and delightful story of the life of the 
reindeer of the Western Hemisphere, completely illustrated with striking photographs. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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By C.N.and A.M. 
Williamson 





The Dismaiiece of 


an American Girl in tha nt 


At All Book-Shops 


| 
| 


1 


Net $1.35 





young Scorrier wins a tangled legal case 


by a “simple, penetrating speech” which 
isn’t either simple or penetrating, but 
just flat. He wants us to think Scorrier 
a fine and noble fellow, and Scorrier acts 
like an idiotic prig. 

The fundamental trouble is not that 
Mr. Hamilton cannot write—for he can, 
well—but that his central idea is false. 
A young man, heir to an honorable title, 
marries a girl to assure himself of a 


JUST. ‘OUT 
Publishediby 
Doubleday, Page 6.Co. . 





son. He neglects to secure from her a 
pre-marital agreement to raise a family, 
and when—after marriage—she proves to 
have her own ideas on that subject and 
refuses, he is greatly aggrieved. And 
he proceeds to acquire a mistress (whom 
he does not love) and by her a son. All 
of which the author finds just and rea- 
sonable. We do not. He holds up the 
wife as a Horrible Example, and the 
mistress as a model woman; one of his 


theses being that all women who have 
children are happy, and all who do not 
are in the depths of misery. Every-day 
facts hardly prove this; and even were it 
true, his other idea—of justifying Scor- 
rier in the primrose paths—cannot be 
supported by any amount of melodrama. 
As we started by saying, the book could 
come only from a man, and only from 
an Englishman at that. 

Egotistical I, The. By Ellen Wilkins 
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Tompkins. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A delightful old bachelor whose pleas- 
ure consists in gardening, poultry rais- 
ing, rose-growing and in being a public 
benefactor to his impecunious neighbors, 
is the chief figure in this enjoyable book. 
His kindly affection and propinquity are 
instrumental in bringing the “Youthful 
Pessimist” and a striving physician to- 
gether, inasmuch as their devotion to 
lonely “Timothy” gives ample excuse for 
developing a romance. Timothy’s op- 
timism and philosophy make him a note- 
worthy, charming character who is bound 
to win universal favor. 


Garden of Spices, A. By A. Keith 


Fraser. George H. Doran Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

None who read this chaste story of an 
innocent, motherless little girl’s battles 
with life’s problems can avoid keeping 
it fresh in his heart. 


Elspeth was a lovable Scotch lassie | 
whose father bestowed his fondest affec- | 


tion upon her, both for himself and in 
memory of his beloved wife who died at 


Elspeth’s birth. Beside being her father’s | 
idol, her grandfather and uncle likewise | 


‘delighted in her, and until a step-mother 
revolutionized the household, Elspeth was 
the joy of these three men’s lives. Her 
apparent banishment from her father’s 
heart broke the child’s spirit, and with 
interest, often in tears, the reader may 
follow the tender-hearted, broken-spirited 
child through her gloomy pilgrimage. 


Gold. By Stewart Edward White. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A story without the element of love, 
but with plenty of adventure. It tells 
of the experiences of three Easterners 
who seek the gold fields of California in 
the exciting days of ’49. The trip is 
made by way of Panama. 

Any attempt to portray this period of 
American history, even in fiction, must 
mention the dangers of crossing the 
plains and the rough camp life of the 
forty-niners. Tragedy must figure prom- 
inently in the tale, but Mr. White, wisely 
we think, has only suggested and hinted 
at the horrors of the trail instead of ex- 
aggerating the perils of these pioneers. 
By so doing he has transformed a dime 
novel thriller into an 18K tale. 


Her Heart’s Gift. By Oliver Kent. | 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 

A tale of modern railway construc- 
tion and high finance in the West where- 
in the advanced theories of Ellen Key 
are exploited to an extent to which that 
woman would scarcely have gone. It is 
a romantic tale of a woman’s gift of 
herself without legal tie who had “the 
courage of her convictions” which is a 
modern saying to cover up many indis- 
cretions. He who runs may read. : 


“Of course for years, as all women have been doing 
who are sensible enough to use the brains God gave them 
and stop depending on their centuries-seasoned intuitions 
and fascinations, I have been reading about this feminist 
revolution that seems all of a sudden to have revoluted 
from nobody knows where, and I have been generally 
indignant over things whether I understood them or not, 
and I have felt that I was being oppressed by the opposite 
sex, even if I could not locate the exact spot of the pain 


produced.— Philosophy from “ The Tinder Box.”’ 


The Tinder Box 


By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


Author of “The Melting of Molly” 


“Most ‘problem novels’ are dreary. This one 
is full of delicious humor, and keeps the reader 
laughing all the way through.” 

—The Woman’s Journal. 


Delicious pictures by Jackson. 
Price $1.00 net; postage 7 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 

















How I Spent My Million. By J. Edgar | 


Park. The Pilgrim Press. 

A story of a poor man who suddenly 
became heir to a million and whose sole 
idea was to gratify the Christmas wishes 
of a multitude. Although his intentions 
were of the best, his selections of gifts 
and the manner of learning the wants of 
his beneficiaries are utterly ludicrous. 

Inner Man, The. 
Michel Corday and Andre Couvreur. 
Translated by Florence Crewe-Jones. G. 
W. Dillingham Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

This remarkable mystery story tells of 
a scientist’s discovery of a serum which 
enables the user to become a mind-reader, 
giving him ability to acquaint himself 
with the inner man whether friend or 
foe. By its use, the scientist’s favorite 
rescues his sweetheart from being buried 
alive, also saves an innocent man from 
execution for murder. The wonderful 


complications are spell-binding and emo- 
tional. 


Muslim Sir Galahad, A. By Henry 
Otis Dwight. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

This pathetic narrative tells the secret 
yearnings of a young Mohammedan 
searcher for a satisfying religion. While 
the public gaze is centered on Turkey, 
a true story of its people and some ac- 
curate glimpses into the real experiences 


of their lives should attract and instruct 
many readers. 


My Voyage in the U. S. Frigate “Con- 
gress.” By Elizabeth D. Van Denburgh. 
Desmond FitzGerald. 

An entertaining tale of the adventures 
of a young girl, given in diary form. 
The narrator is with her parents on a 
trip to Honolulu, and all that she sees 
and her very interesting impressions are 
recorded in a sprightly, captivating way. 

Peanut. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Harper & Bros. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A pitiful story of a very frail waif of 
ten with pale hair, named Philip Nutt 
whose nickname “Peanut” fitted hin 
either for the color of his hair or for 
his small size and value. Picked up like 
a stray kitten, Peanut lived with Blazer 
Sam and Rose of Texas who looked upon 
him as a mere chattel. His removal from 
a Western camp to be educated in the 
East and his heart-hunger for the life 
in the open are developed into a wonder- 
fully human, pathetic little tale. 

Robin Hood’s Barn. By Alice Brown. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

While gathering data for the biog- 
raphy of a noted statesman, the biog- 
rapher unearthed letters which concealed 
a deep affection for a woman whose am- 
bition, like that of the statesman, per- 
tained to settlement work and social 
problems, and upon this the story re- 
volves. 
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The January Century contains 


Six Notable Stories 


of CENTURY quality. Among them the first humorous story 
written by May Sinclair, author of “The Divine Fire.” 
There is also the first part of a prophetic trilogy, 


“The Plot to Catch the Sun’ 


By H. G. Wells, Romancer and Seer 











Other Features are: 


“The River” 


A Stirring Ballad 
By John Masefield 


“The Hereditary Transmission of Property 
By Andrew Carnegie 


“Shall the Filipinos Have a Fourth of July?” 
By W. Morgan Shuster 


“Immigrants in Politics” 
By Professor E. A. Ross 


“The German Emperor and the Balkan Peace” 
By James D. Whelpley 


etc., etc., etc. 


Among the many illustrations is a full-color reproduction of a portrait painted last 
summer by Robert Vonnoh of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and her three daughters. 


AYear’s Reading for the Whole Family for $5.00 


Do you appreciate how much The Century and St. Nicholas 
bring to their readers in twelve months? 

Together they cover an immense field of fiction, art, public 
service, history, education, and humor. 

In book form, the material in these twenty-four splendid num- 
bers would cost many times five dollars. 

Even in magazine form, the regular price is $7.00. 


Take Advantage of this Special Combination Offer 


(Saving you $2.00) 
















Inclosed please find $5, for which send The Century for one year, beginning 
with the _ 






issue, to 












Name 


Address 





And St. Nicholas (must be new subscription) for one year, beginning with 


issue, to 


Address 


Send $6.50 if St. Nicholas is a renewal. 
B.N.—1-14. 
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Did Anyone 
Ever MakeYou 


Happy? 


Did anyone ever send you a 
year’s subscription to St. Nich- 
olas when you were a young- 
ster? Or did you save up 
yourself, and buy with pride 
that stack of now old and 
faded magazines stowed away 
in the attic for younger hearts 
to read? Or perhaps yours 
are bound, and have a place 
of honor in the bookcase. The 
point is, you “never felt like 
throwing St. Nicholas away.” 
Isn’t it true? Wasn’t it always the “best loved” of 
your youthful memories—the stage on which you pict- 
ured stirring adventures at sea, or learned the rewards 
for honesty and integrity and industry in life? 


Renew old acquaintances today by getting a current 
number of St. Nicholas at the nearest news-stand, price 
25 cents, or what is far better: 


Make Two or More Children Happy 


for 12 months by taking advantage of this SPECIAL 


OFFER. Subscriptions to St. Nicholas 


at $2.00 each. 
(Regular price $3.00) 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Union Square, New York: 

I accept your special offer for more than one new subscription and inclose 
ee ee .. new subscriptions to St. Nicholas, to be 
sent, beginning withthe... number, to 
Name 
Age Address 
Name 
Age Address 

Inclosed find $3.00 for a single subscription to St. Nicholas, beginning with 
a... number, to 
Name 

Address 
eae 


Address 


Miss Brown has fallen far short of 
her delightful style and the book leaves 
much to be desired. 


Shallows. By Frederick Watson. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

Mr. Watson has unearthed an interest- 
ing, unhackneyed episode of the later 
years of Prince Charlie and weaves it 
into a romance which he places in an 
atmosphere of youth and love, over- 
shadowed, but undaunted, by the somber 
disillusionment of the Pretender’s fol-- 
lowers. Those who may pick up Mr. 
Watson’s novel out of curiosity to com- 
pare it with his father’s Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush will complete the tale 
for its own charm. 


Sons and Lovers. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.35, postpaid. 

The vicissitudes and triumphs of an 
humble English family are told in this 
unusual novel which consists of a chain 
of contrasts. The tragedies of the par- 
ents seem to be lived anew by their chil- 
dren but with an increase in bitterness. 

Youth Will Be Served. By Dolf Wyl- 
larde. John Lane Company. 

It is not until the book is finished that 
one realizes to the full the tragedy of 
this story. The poor little girl-wife of 
seventeen—Gillian Joyce—married to an 
English Army officer twice her age serv- 
ing in Africa, is sent home to England 
with her baby boy. Her husband’s fam- 
ily, most of whom are years older than 
Gillian, nips in the bud all her girlish 
ambitions. Her husband’s cousin, Lional 
Sinister, prevents her from having her 
voice cultivated—and her young life is 
lived dully and with great dissatisfac- 
tion. At last her husband comes home 
on furlough and they have one year of 
happiness together, but when she pleads 
to go back with him on his return to 
duty, she is assured that it is no fit place 
for a woman. So her youth seems never 
to be satisfied—her hopes and yearnings 
never fulfilled. This is the turning point 
in her character. She loves her hus- 
band up to this time with a very real 
wifely devotion, but he goes away with- 
out her, is gone long years, and grad- 
ually as she approaches middle age, see- 
ing so little of him, the love wanes. And 
then comes her great temptation—the 
chance to satisfy all her longings in the 
love of Lional Sinister. Fortunately for 
both Gillian and Lional, they are saved 
through Gillian’s anxiety for her son. 
But there is no credit to either the man 
or woman in this—there is no effort to 
resist and conquer temptation—simply 
circumstances arise which take Gillian 
off in search of her son. ; 

The story is at its best when it shows 
the simple home life of English people 
of the upper class. It is a rather Prosy 
tale on the whole ard the action is too 
deliberate and slow for the tragic set- 
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The First Big Book ese’ of the New Year 


ELEANOR H. PORTER 


the writer of 


POLLYANNA THE GLAD BOOK 


(Trade Mark) 


scores another success in her new novel 


MISS BILLY—MARRIED 


which tells of the married life of adorable Billy 
Neilson and Bertram Henshaw, the principal 
characters of the Miss Billy books, “ Miss Billy” 
and “ Miss Billy’s Decision.” 


The First Printing of 


MISS BILLY—MARRIED 


will be ready at once. You'll find it the bright- 
est, most joyous and refreshing common sense 
novel you have read in many a moon. At all 
book shops. Net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 


Eleanor H. Porter is the Author of 
MISS BILLY CROSS CURRENTS 


Ninth Printing. $1.50. New Edition. $1.25. 


Miss Billy’s Decision | The Turn of the Tide 


Fifth Printing. Net, $1.25. New Edition. $1.00. 


The Sunbridge Girls at Six Star Ranch 


By “ELEANOR STUART.” Net, $1.50 


Pollyanna The Glad Book—110th Thousand 


Net, $1.25 


ro” 63. C. Page & Company “host”. 
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ting. The characters are well drawn and 


| life-like, but leave much to be desired in 


spite of that and one finishes the book 
with dissatisfaction. 


Biography and History 

American Civil War, The. By James 
Kendall Hosmer. 2 vols. Harper & Bros. 

Doubtless due to the fact that we are 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversaries of 
great battles during the Civil War, the 
Harpers have lifted out the two volumes 
on The American Civil War, by Dr. 
James Kendall Hosmer, from Dr. Hart’s 
elaborate history of The American Na- 
tion and issued them as a separate work. 
This gives a much larger public an op- 
portunity to get this careful and dis- 
passionate history of the conflict which, 
within its compass, is about as good as 
anything that has been published on the 
subject. The number of volumes dealing 
with the war is legion. Practically every 
word possible has been said upon the 
subject in detail and as to campaigns. 
There remains only to the present and 
future student a handling of the immense 
amount of material on hand and it seems 
doubtful if it is to be used much more 
elaborately than has been done by a 
number of men up to the present time. 
As the conflict recedes, the desire will be 
for the most part to have admirable 
summaries and for the rest the student 
in search of minute details must go to 
original sources. 

Dr. Hosmer’s work is a careful sum- 
mary to which he has brought an un- 
usual equipment. He fought in the war, 
has been prominent ever since as an 
educator, publicist and historian. For 
the present work he made a careful study 
of the abundant authorities and has 
shown good judgment in sifting out the 
truth in most of the great controversies 
which have arisen on both sides and to 
present it in a convincing manner. There 
is no effort at style. He writes simply 
and directly and expresses judgment of 
men and events with lucidity. His con- 
clusions are those of the best commen- 
tators of the present and his work will 
last a long time as an unbiased narrative 
of the conflict. It is a well proportioned 
presentation of civil and military events 
to which is added an excellent bibliog- 
raphy to which many additions have been 
made since the original publication. 


Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life. By 
Loie Fuller. Small, Maynard & Co. 

Like the woman herself, this book is 
unusual, exceptional, a thing apart from 
its kind. Loie Fuller has put into her 
work so much of her rare personality, her 
scholarly mind, her cultivated spirit, her 
warm and loving heart that one says at 





and love her. She is a great artist, but | 


she is first and always a woman.” 


It is Miss Fuller who revolutionized | 


the dance, giving it a place and value 
that neither the Greeks, nor Egyptians, 
nor Hindus ever understood or appre- 
ciated. In her interpretation there are 
truth, grace and beauty of form as ex- 
pressed in all the wonders of nature and 
the life of human beings, but absolute 
freedom from the sensual. Roger Marx 
calls her “the chastest and most expres- 
sive of dancers, beautifully inspired.” 

Loie Fuller numbers among her ac- 
quaintances monarchs and royalty, ac- 
tors, authors, artists, diplomats, etc., yet 
with all the world at her feet she has 
time for the poor and the unfortunate. 
In his preface to the book Anatole France 
says of Miss Fuller, “She is one who is 
able to grasp the profound significance 
of things that seem insignificant, and to 
see the splendor hidden in simple lives. 
Gleefully she depicts, with keen and bril- 
liant stroke, the humble folk in whom she 
finds some ennobling and magnifying 
beauty.” 

The suggestion to write the book came 
to Miss Fuller indirectly through her 
dear friend Alexander Dumas who once 
said in speaking of her to a mutual 
friend: “She ought to write out her im- 
pressions and her memories.” Following 
this advice Miss Fuller has told with 
great charm and delightful humor her ex- 
periences as a dancer, and given much 
information on the origin of dancing, the 
use and effect of form, light, motion. 
pose, etc. There are many photographic 
illustrations of Miss Fuller in her won- 
derful dances which add to the reader’s 
conception of the subject. 


James Harlan. By Johnson Brigham. 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 

James Harlan is little heard of in 
these days, although fifty years ago he 
was one of the most prominent states- 
men from west of the Mississippi, the 
friend and confidant of Lincoln, who 
made him one of his cabinet ministers, 
and especially known as the ardent op- 
ponent of slavery extension and the ad- 
vocate of the homestead law. Harlan’s 
career in many respects parallels that of 
Lincoln up to a certain point. He was 
born in Illinois of poor parents who soon 
removed to Indiana where the lad grew 
up on a farm much like many thousands 
of others. Like Lincoln he had a great 
thirst for knowledge which he assuaged 
by reading borrowed books by the cabin 
fire. Like Lincoln he was early thrown 
upon his own resources, but unlike that 
greater statesman, he had an opportunity 
to go through college, working on a farm 
and teaching school to pay his four years’ 
course at a total expense of much less 
than $300. This is a commentary not 
only on the cost of living, but the ex- 
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BOOKS BY 


GELETT 
BURGESS 


The 
MAXIMS of NOAH 


Clever observations about women— 
a matter compared with which the 
flood is of trifling importance. One 
of the smartest and handsomest 
books of the year, by a master of 
humor and irony. Similar to ‘“The 
Maxims of Methuselah.’’ Illus- 
trated in color by Louis Fancher. 
16mo, net 80c: postpaid, 87c. 


The Goop Books 


The ““Goops” are now chil- 
dren’s classics, because, be- 
sides being amusing, they 
cleverly teach children good 
manners. 


THE GOOP DIRECTORY. A 
small, light book, in which 
various goops are alphabetic- 
ally arranged. 50c net; post- 
paid, 56c. 


BLUE GOOPS AND RED. 
Blue, or bad goops are con- 
verted into red, or good goops. 
$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.50. 


GOOPS AND HOW TO BE 
THEM. The original goop 
book. $1.50 postpaid. 


MORE GOOPS AND HOW 
NOT TO BE THEM. $1.50 
postpaid. 


GOOP TALES. An alphabet 
story book, $1.50 postpaid. 


YOU CAN 


By GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 


This is a book which stimulates to 
action before a page is finished. 
It is concentrated energy and 
common sense. Dipping into it 
is like touching a live electric 
wire. It vitalizes. The author 
himself is the founder and head 
of a successful business. A num- 
ber of large business firms gave 
copies to their employes for Christ- 
mas. 75c net; postpaid, 85c, 


The MAXIMS 
of METHUSELAH 


Epigrammatic satire on women, sim- 
ilar to ‘“The Maxims of Noah.’’ Here- 
in every woman may find her enemies’ 
faults and her own virtues. Illustrated 
in color by Louis Fancher. 75c net: 
postpaid, 82c. 


The BURGESS 
NONSENSE BOOK 


A miscellaneous collection of nonsense 
verses and stories, including some of 
the author’s brightest whimsies. For 
either grown-ups or children. Illus- 
trated by the author. $1.50 postpaid. 


The LIVELY CITY 
o’ LIGG 


Quaint, impossible tales about the in- 
habitants of a nonsense city. $1.00 
postpaid. 


LADY MECHANTE 


A satirical novel in the most ‘‘ Bur- 
gessque’’ manner, for those ‘‘ who 
have antennae, who are for the far ends 
of the spectrum.’’ Illustrated by the 
author. $1.50 net: postpaid, $1.68. 


ROYAL 
AUCTION BRIDGE 
WITH NULLOS 


By R. F. FOSTER 


Author of “* Advanced Auction Bridge,” etc. 


Foster is recognized among ex- 
perts as a great authority because 
he really explains the game in- 
stead of giving inflexible rules, 
which often mislead. Everything 
is worked out with sample hands, 
The section on ‘‘Nullos’’ explains 
the new addition to the game, its 
effect on bidding tactics, and the 
way it should be played. $1.20 
net; postpaid, $1.30. 


Publishers—F REDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY—New York 
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tent of the curriculum at that period. 
He became an ardent Methodist and local 
preacher, but teaching called him and he 
went early to Iowa where the first in- 


stitution for liberal education in the 
state was founded with him as principal. 

Gifted in voice, a close reasoner and 
able to get the confidence of an audience, 
it was inevitable that young Harlan 
should be drafted into politics. He soon 
became state superintendent of educa- 
tion, then the most desirable office in the 
state, as it paid $1200 a year, while the 
governor got only $1000. Then he was 
sent to the United States Senate with a 
cloud on his title which a re-election re- 
moved. By this time he had been admitted 
to the bar, and was only thirty-five years 
old in 1855 when he took his seat in the 
Senate. His advancement was due to the 
fact that he had taken early and strong 
ground in the matter of opposing slavery 
in the territories and he found, in spite 
of his fears, that he was able to speak 
forcibly on the floor of the Senate. At 
a time when anti-slavery men from the 
Eastern states were inclined to be timid 
he was bold and soon came to the front 
as a party leader. Ten years in the 
Senate, two in the cabinet, followed by 
six more in the Senate, make up his pub- 
lic career. Thereafter he lived in more 
or less retirement in Iowa save for serv- 
ice on the Alabama Claims Court 
Washington. 


An interesting life of the statesman | the United States are discussed with the utmost freedom by prominent members of both 


by Johnson Brigham has been issued in 
the Iowa Biographical Series, a laudable 
effort to preserve the history of the men 


of that state while yet the material is | 


available. One could wish that the biog- 
rapher had been a little more explicit 
about the later years of Mr. Harlan’s 
eareer. Although he has no trouble in 
refuting most of the charges brought 
against Harlan—and they were many and 
serious—that was only part of his work. 
He has not quite given us the full Iowa 


perspective and it appears at times as | 


if the author was unwilling or unable to 
give us some very important light. There 
was a time when Harlan’s name shone 
very bright in the history of the coun- 
try and it seemed as if he had a more 
brilliant career ahead of him. He was 
cut down by Iowa, in part because she 
had too many statesmen for important 
jobs, but it seems as if there must have 


the opposition to him than our author 
indicates. There is no doubt that Har- 
lan was an abused man or that he would 
have served his state well for many more 
years, but he was replaced by one who 
served long and faithfully. The work is 
interesting as showing the early develop- 
ment of a young commonwealth and the 
part her men took in rational affairs. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEALE’S FOR JANUARY 


Apostles of the Commonplace By Lily Young Cohen 


NEALE’s Montuty has established an American literature of criticism worthy of the 
name. It fearlessly attacks both books and their authors. Plagiarists high in the temple 
that has been erected by persons other than themselves are fearlessly and mercilessly ex- 
posed; praise is given where praise is due ; fairness and fearlessness walk side by side through 
its pages. Beginning with the chief prophet of the commonplace, William Dean Howells, 
Miss Cohen shows in this article how he has spread his uninspired doctrine among his 
disciples,—including such noted novelists as Henry James, Edith Wharton, Henry Van 
Dyke, Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman,—until the term “realism” in American letters has be- 
come a word of evil import. 


The Usefulness of the Devil’s Advocate By J. F. J. Caldwell 


All scholars know the Devil’s Advocate as a man whose business and status was so 
ungrateful as to bring upon him his sulphurous title. It has remained, however, for Mr. 
Caldwell to plead the cause of the fault-finder, who is the Devil’s Advocate of our time. 
Everybody who read Mr. Caldwell’s zestful testimonial to literary pirates in “Concerning 
Plagiarism,”—the satirical essay that was published in NEaLe’s MontuHLy for June, 1913,— 
knows exactly in what spirit of fine humor and of delicate philosophy the present paper 
must be written. 


Crawling Under Racial Barriers By Prof Berrien Beverley 


This article of “Our Jungle Man” series shows that the solution of the American 
Negro problem rests with the white man of the South. Prof. Beverley discusses the 
causes, dangers, and horrors of miscegenation, and declares that racial barriers must re- 
main standing for all time. 


Five Great Serials By Five Eminent Authors 


“The Walls of Concarneau,” by George K. Baker, author of “Haliefa,” is a novel 
broidered on the historic fabric of the struggle of the devoted Bretons to hold Brittany 
against the French for the young Duchess Anne, and keeps the reader alert, with eyes 
wide and ears open while the wild warfare of the fifteenth century clanks from its pages; 
“Broken Lights,” by Mowry Saben, who is among America’s foremost essayists, is the 
general title given to this author’s most noteworthy essays, which are now being published 
for the first time; “Brilla,” by Anna M. Doling, is an irresistible serial,—the story of a lie — 
in which the Ozark Mountains form a picturesque background for the figures that move 





| through this striking American novel; “Our Jungle Man” is a series of highly important 


been a little more substantiality back of | authors and public men of our time. 


articles in which the relations of the white man and the black as they exist throughout 


the Caucasian and the Negro races, among these writers being Professor Thomas Pearce 
Bailey, Professor Berrian Beverley, Professor Kelly Miller, and Major John R. Lynch; 
“Into the Sunset,” by Edward S. Van Zile, author of “With Sword and Crucifix” and other 
highly successful novels, is a story, in which Columbus is the great central figure,—a story 
of romance largely concerning two young men and two young girls, who are supposed to 
have accompanied Columbus on his first trip to America. 


The New Freedom—from Criminal Prosecution By Walter Neale 


Until recently every normal American citizen believed himself to be both a democrat 
and a republican, contending for equal rights for all, special privileges for none, and for 
republican government. Yet within the present year an administration labeled “Demo- 
cratic,” comprising a “Democratic” House of Representatives, a “Democratic” Senate, and 
a “Democratic” President, has placed on the statute books of the United States a law that 
separates the American people into three classes, two of which are permitted to conduct 
themselves in a manner that would be criminal if a similar course of conduct were pur- 
sued by the unexempt class, which consists of the vast majority of the American people. 
The editor of NEALE’s MonTrHLY, with due credit to Col. Harvey, shows how the “Demo- 
cratic” administration has tricked the American people. 


Regular Departments By Six Distinguished Authors and Editors 


The regular departments of NEALE’s Monruty alone are sufficient to make this maga- 
zine noteworthy. The Stage is a department of brilliant, trenchant, fearless criti- 
cism of plays, actors, and dramatists; in Editorial Comments all sorts of subjects 
are treated, now seriously, now lightly, but always vigorously, fearlessly, and inde- 
pendently; At the Picket Gate an author of note looks out on the world and records 
his views in brief essays; In Motley is a department of wit and humor, not mere 
jokes, but inoffensive pointedness, directed chiefly at persons in the limelight; Let- 
ters to the Editors are really short articles that are written by the foremost 


é The other regular departments are no less 
interesting. 


Short Fiction By Various Authors 


Short fiction and various timely and interesting articles, besides the features enumerated 
above, will make NEALEe’s MontHLy for January noteworthy among American magazines. 


At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, Neale’s Monthly supplies a wealth of literature. Every 
number contains more than 100,000 words of text superbly illustrated, and no number will 


—— less tuan 128 pages. In its mechanical appointments no magazine in existence is its 
superior. 
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SOME NEW NEALE BOOKS 


The Wreck By Henry Clay Hansbrough 


In this volume former Senator Hansbrough critically studies and reviews the administrations 
of residents Roosevelt and Taft. $1.10 by mail, 


With Hooks of Steel 


This is a good, rousing story of Virginia life, types and sports of the rich days of 50 years 
aso. It is a story of a virile people, and something besides; there are scenes in this novel of 


beauty so rare as to be second to none in fiction. The plot moves swiftly, too, and is uncommon 
and striking. $1.30 by mail, 





Progressive Chile By Robert E. Mansfield 


In this volume our Consul General to Switzerland, who was long a resident of Chile, writes 


authoritatively of the life, customs and characteristics of the present Chilean people. $2.15 by 
mail, 


Bierce’s Collected Works Arranged by the Author 


Less than 400 sets of the first large edition of “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce.” 
compiled, edited and arranged by the author, are now left. They are exactly like the Autograph 
Fadition, which is sold at $120 a set net, except for the binding, which is cloth, with gold tops, 
instead of full morocco. These sets are a part of the first printing. They will be sold in con- 
nection with Neale’s Monthly at $1 a volume. There are 12 massive octavo volumes. No set will 
be broken. Write for further information, table of contents, prospectus, ete. 


Haliefa By George K. Baker 


In “Haliefa” we have the nassionate, spontaneous work of anew andteeming genius. Between 
the covers of this book the East and the West meet in Egypt, and so vividly has Mr. Baker pre- 
sented his pictures, one feels the hot breath of the harem itself, where lived Haliefa, the favorite 
of the Jackal of the City, Sahim. We confidently affirm that America pessesses among her 
younger authors no greater writer of fiction than George K. Baker. $1.10 by mail. 


The Facts of Reconstruction By John R. Lynch 


In his “Autobiography of Seventy Years” the late Senator Hoar says: “Perhaps, on the whole, 
the ablest of the colored men who served with me in Congress was John R. Lynch, of Missis- 
sippi.” This able negro, who was temporary chairman of the Republican National Convention of 
1884, whe was once a member of Congress, and later fourth auditor of the Treasury, in this book 
of extraordinary force and clarity boldly justifies Reconstruction. $1.65 by mail. 


Vagabond Journeys By Percival Pollard 


Chicago Dial: “For sprightliness and verve and for variety of vivid impressions few books 
of travel can be named in the same breath with these astonishing ‘Vagabond Journeys.’” New 


York Current Literature; “A brilliant work, shot through with epigrammatic fires.” $2.15 by 
mail, 


Our Presidents and Their Office By William Estabrook Chancellor 


The introduction to this valuable work is by Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Chancellor was formerly professor in Johns Hopkins University and in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York Mail: “In this latest work he has reached higher yet.” Boston 
Globe; *‘The work is bound to be of permanent value.” $3.20 by mail. 


The Persian Tassel By Olivia Smith Cornelius 


Mystery, murder, love, friendship, adventure—these properties make this romance one of the 
few great detective stories of recent years. $1.30 by mail. 


Modern Battles of Trenton By William E. Sackett 


Move than 4090 copies of the first volume of this political history of New Jersey were sold in 
advance of publication. The second volume, “From Werts to Wilson,” is now ready. It begins 
where the first volume left off, with the Werts administration, and is brought down to the close 
of Wilson's administration. $3.25 by mail, 


The Cavalier Poets By Carl Holliday 


in this important work the group of poets that soon followed the group that was dominated 
by Shakespeare are here given a prominent place in English literature by Professor Carl Holli- 
day, of the Department of English Literature, Vanderbilt University. This work is an anthology, 
and includes nearly all the poems that were written by the Cavaliers, and also includes a biogra- 
phy of each poet, with a critical estimate of his poetical works. $2.70 by mail. 


Little Round Top By Oliver Willcox Norton 


During the past 18 years The Neale Publishing Company has issued more than 100 volumes 
that relate to the Civil War, written by Northerners, Southerners and by disinterested students 
und critics. These publications have become known as Neale’s Civil War Library, which probably 
comprises the most important output of military works that has ever been issued by any. pub- 
lishing house. To this comprehensive library important volumes are frequently being added. 
Among quite a number of recent editions is “The Attack and Defense of Little Round Top, 
Gettysburg, July 2, 1863,” by Oliver Willcox Norton, a large volume devoted to a single phase of 
the great Gettysburg fight. In January another important and large volume devoted exclusively 
to the Gettysburg battle will be issued by this house. 
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Life of Preston B. Plumb, The. 
William Elsey Connelley. 
Howell Company. 

Senator Plumb, like many other men of 
great deeds and large ideas, is forgotten 
or unknown to thousands of his country- 
men. And yet he died only in 1891. He 
had been fourteen years a Senator, was 
dubbed “a pioneer of the progressive 
movement in America,” and his influence 
was so great in his own state that it has 
been said that “the history of his life 
is the history of Kansas.” He was an 
independent political thinker—a native of 
Ohio and of sterling stock, believing in a 
continuous lineage to the twelfth century. 
He was active in the war for the Union. 
The biographer, who has already much 
historical writing to his credit, is an 
enthusiast on his subject. Like many 
biographies, this one suffers somewhat 
by excess, but it is a worthy bit of the 
great mosaic of our national life. 

Lincoln and Slavery. By Albert E. 
Pillsbury. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Lincoln literature continues to increase 
in volume as he recedes from us in time. 
Not a little of it is but a rearrangement 
of old matter for popular reading, but 
much of it is of value as contribution. 
Mr. Pillsbury is a distinguished lawyer 
and publicist and a literary artist. 

I, for one, have seen no book like this. 
Nothing in such brief compass, so far as 
I know, so penetratingly discerns the es- 
sential motive, the concentration of pur- 
pose, the burden of effort in Lincoln’s 
life, as this does luminous study. Noth- 
ing hitherto has more definitely shown 
why he was so great and why as time 
goes on he is passing into the category of 
the superhuman divinity. 

With wonderful art Mr. Pillsbury has 
portrayed the real Lincoln. And with 
great clearness and force he has shown 
how the preservation of the Union and 
the extinction of slavery were virtually 
a single problem. Slavery was the real 
root of the war. Rather, say that the 
iron grip of a few slave-holders upon the 
Southern people constituted the canker. 
This is the author’s main viewpoint. 
While he pictures with deft touches the 
whole Lincoln, mystical, oracular, proph- 
etic, melancholy, humorous, premonitory, 
—he sets against this complex back- 
ground of characteristics, the deliberate, 
unerring grasp with which he attained a 
purpose all his own and in his own way. 

One cannot easily escape the impres- 
sion left upon him by the intense concen- 
tration and the literary splendor of this 
remarkable interpretation of a character 
hitherto little understood, even though 
passionately admired. 


Louis XI. By Col. A. C. P. Haggard. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $4.00, postpaid. 

Colonel Haggard, brother of Rider, al- 
ready well-known to students of French 
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history, here continues his study of four- 
teenth and fifteenth century France by 
an exhaustive review of the reign of the 
“Spider,” Louis XI—probably the most 
detailed and vivid history yet written of 
this period. In no century was Europe 
more confused and disunited than in the 
fifteenth, and of all European countries 
then, France was in greatest turmoil— 
with England, Burgundy, the Pope and 
numberless smaller powers—to say noth- 
ing of her troubles with the nobility at 
home. As a nation France had not yet 
found herself; during the years preceding 
Louis’ accession (1461) she was scarcely 
more than a province among other prov- 
inces. Sometimes Charles VII was 
stronger than the neighboring Dukes, 
sometimes weaker; and the strong hold 
that England had on many parts of 
France until just at this time further 
weakened the real power of the French 
crown. 

It took the clever, practical, sagacious 
Louis, aided by his extraordinary luck, to 
overcome, harmonize and consolidate the 
elements of his problem, and to establish 
a stronger France, with boundaries very 
nearly what they are to-day. This book 
is a study of Louis’ personality and work, 
with a natural emphasis on the hatred 
and rivalry between him and his powerful 
Burgundian cousin, Charles the Bold, re- 
sulting in the death of Charles and the 
acquisition by Louis of all the Burgun- 
dian lands. Thus the book is mainly 
political, but here and there are truly 
illuminating chapters on the social and 
feudal customs of the day. Also there 
are sidelights on England, the Italian 
cities, and those other neighbors of 
France, for it were impossble to discuss 
French affairs of the time without often 
crossing the Channel and the Alps, so 
constantly were these neighbors en- 
tangled with French interests by mar- 
riage or war. But Colonel Haggard’s 
chief service probably is his very ade- 
quate and careful portrait of Louis—a 
monarch who even in those treacherous, 
hard, merciless times was infamous 
among his own contemporaries for his 
treachery, cruelty and cunning. 

The book is excellently illustrated with 
old portraits and prints, and its style is 
admirably easy and pleasant. 


Married Life of Queen Victoria, The. 
By Clare Jerrold. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book was inspired by a happy 
thought. No one else had thought to do 
just this particular thing, and if any one 
had he or she would have had to do it 
extremely well to surpass the work of 
Miss Jerrold. The married life of Vic- 
toria has many points of interest. The 
Prince Consort was himself a most in- 
teresting character—as the author puts 
it, if he had lived the whole history of 
England would have been different. For 
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in the years of his life the Queen had 
already put much in his hands, and it is 
certain that there would have been no 
great Queen Victoria if her husband had 
been there to take his part in the affairs 
of the nation. 

It happens that there have been but 
two biographies of Prince Albert and 
therefore this study will be welcome to 
those who have a curiosity about the 
personality of the man who married the 
young English queen but did not live to 
enjoy with her her long reign. The book 
is splendidly done, in a scholarly, dig- 
nified way that will appeal to the reader 
of more fastidious taste. It is also beau- 
tifully bound and illustrated. 


Narratives of the Indian Wars, 1675- 
1699. Edited by Dr. Charles H. Lincoln. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00, postpaid. 

This new volume includes seven nar- 
ratives dealing with the Indian wars in 
New England, especially King Philip’s 
War. Volumes in the series already pub- 
lished are Journals of Jasper Danckaerts, 
1679-1680; Narratives of Early Mary- 
land; The Northmen, Columbus and Ca- 
bot, 985-1503; The Spanish Explorers in 
the Southern United States, 1528-1534; 
Early English and French Voyages; The 
Voyages of Samuel de Champlain; Nar- 
ratives of Early Virginia, 1606-1625; 
Bradford’s History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion, 1606-1646; Governor John Win- 
throp’s Journal, The History of New 
England, 1630-1649; Narratives of New 
Netherland; Wonder-Working Providence 
of Sion’s Saviour in New England, 1628- 
1651; Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650- 
1708; Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, 
Delawure and West Jersey, 1630-1708. 

Opera Singers. By Gustav Kobbe. 
Oliver Ditson Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

A big book of beautiful pictures, show- 
ing favorite opera singers in character. 
Each picture is provided with something 
in the way of a biography. 

Paul Verlaine. By Stefan Zweig. John 
W. Luce & Co. 75 cents, postpaid. 

It is doubtful if anyone more fitted 
for the task than Stefan Zweig could 
possibly have undertaken to deal with 
the subject of Paul Verlaine, a figure at 
once one of the most attractive and re- 
pulsive in French literature. To the 
adequate execution of such a labor must 
be brought a full consciousness of the 
diversity which may be in one human 
being, a clear sense of the difference 
which lies between “is” and “ought to be” 
in this life of ours, a deterministic out- 
look that sees the inevitability with which 
we mould our lives according to the 
forces that are within, a fearlessness in 
facing the truths of being, and para- 
mount that broad tender insight which 
condemns the offense, but has only pity 
for the offender—that capacity which 
has had its highest exemplification in 
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John Galsworthy’s 
The Dark Flower 


Received as a Truly Great 


Novel of Passion 


Ellen Glasgow the Novelist : 


“Tn his perfect novel ‘The Dark Flower’ 
—for it is impossible for one who is by tem- 
perament a novelist, not a reviewer, to speak 
in measured terms of praise of work so rare, 
so delicately wrought as this—he has painted 
the portraits of four women that stand out as 
softly glowing, as mysteriously lovely, as the 
figures in ‘Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love.’ ”’ 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 
Bendish 
By Maurice Hewlett 
A Vivid Picture of English Society in the Era 
After Waterloo and an Absorbing Story 

Byron and Bendish are one and the same 
person ; and other real personages who play 
their parts in thiseighteenth-century romance 
are Tom Moore, Wellington, and the poet 
Rogers. Indeed, it has been widely guessed 
that another of the main characters of the 
book is the poet Shelley; but this is less clear. 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


Merrilie Dawes 
By Frank H. Spearman 


As Exciting a Novel as ‘‘ Whispering Smith,’’ 
though the Weapons used are Stocks and 
Bonds, Not Revolvers and Rifles 

The heroine, who gives the book its title, 
is a distinctly original character, and yet she 
stands for a type of the American rich young 
woman. She has enjoyed all luxuries but 
has not been softened by them. She has 
been “‘an estate ’’ all her life and resents it; 
and when, at length, she has an opportunity 
to act as an individual, she becomes the cen- 
tral figure in a Wall Street panic. 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The Eternal Masculine 
By Mary Raymond Shipman 


Andrews 


Famous as the Author of ‘‘ The Perfect Tribute,’’ 
** The Counsel Assigned,’’ etc. 


More than any other writer of the day, she 
has succeeded in catching the spirit of Amer- 
ican youth and in expressing it in stories of 
college life, business, sport, and adventure. 
That is what she does in “‘ The Eternal 
Masculine. ”’ 


$1.30 net; by mail $1.42 


If You Touch Them They 
Vanish 
A Story of Singular Originality and Beauty 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated in Full Colors by Charles S. Chapman 
$1.00 net; by mail $1.09 


Charles Scribner’s Sons | Lad Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Edith Wharton’s 
The Custom of the 
Country 


Chicago Record-Herald : 

**The love affairs of Undine Spragg in 
‘The Custom of the Country,’ like those of 
Lily Bart in ‘The House of Mirth,’ have 
given Edith Wharton a chance to spread 
before our eyes the whole garish fabric of 
‘society,’ especially as it exists in New York. 
It is in this field that Mrs. Wharton's tal- 
ents shine most brightly."’ 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The Lost Road 
By Richard Harding Davis 


A New Collection of Stories by One Whose Name 
Itself is a Guarantee for a Few Hours’ 
Delightful Reading 

**The Lost Road”’ itself is one of the finest 
stories Mr. Davis ever wrote ; worthy there- 
fore to stand as title to this new collection. 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.36 





Mascarose 


A True Romance of the Middle Ages in Which the 
Veins of Romance, Satire, and Poetry 
Delightfully Blend 


Gordon Arthur Smith 


Its Author, is the Son of the Author of ‘‘ The 
Turquoise Cup,’’ ‘‘ The Monk and 
Dancer,’’ etc. 


Frontispiece. $1.00 net; by mail $1.08 


The End of Her | Honeymoon 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


Has Been Received by the Reviewers as the Most 
Baffling Mystery Story of Years 


The New York Times says : 


“Like a bolt from the blue, comes the 
dénouement. The author had kept it so 
carefully hidden that if the reader has enough 
self-control to refrain from a peep at the 
closing pages, it will be to him as great a 
surprise as to the astounded seekers for the 


lost man.”’ 
$1.25 net 


Sonnie-Boy’s People and 


Other Stories 
By James B. Connolly 


Present Varied Types of the American Seaman 


A writer of fiction who has succeeded in 
reproducing a type of mankind in print is 
pretty sure, sooner or later, to be compared 
to Kipling. But in spite of the triteness of 
the comparison, it is one that fits James B 
Connolly peculiarly. He is the Kipling of 
the American seaman, whether of the navy, 
the merchant marine, or the fishing-smack. 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.36 


| the first importance. 


such men as Jesus and Confucius, and 
which stands to the world to-day as its 
most beautiful but as yet unrealized 
ideal. Mr. Zweig adds to that equipment 
the ability to estimate poetic values; 
and as result of this union of qualities, 
the book he has produced is far more 
gripping than the usual critical work. 

Verlaine is a notable illustration of 
that law of life which lies in the eternal 
shift of mood. Lacking in his character 
the element of decision which would 
make imperative an attempt at establish- 
ment of harmony among contradictory 
phases, he remains from beginning to end 
the helpless creature of his impulses. 
Tenderness and bestiality alternate in 
their possession of his nature. Roué and 
réligieux by turns, and sometimes even 
coincidentally, he was in each state sin- 
cere; his was much too weak a nature 
for pretense that would be opposed to 
inner prompting. His poetry is a faith- 
ful reflection of himself—“‘ . . . he 
has achieved a primaeval lyricism—pure 
humanity, simple complaint, humbleness, 
infantile lisping, wrath and reproach; 
primitive sounds in sublime form.” Mr. 
Zweig has admirably caught the beauty 
of the Verlaine poetry, without in the 
least allying himself with the decadents 
who glorify his immorality. 

Social and Economic Forces in Ameri- 
can History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Harper & Bros. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart has con- 
ceived the rather novel idea of reducing 
his twenty-seven volume history of the 


| American Nation to the compass of a 


single volume so far as concerns our 
social and economic forces. For this pur- 
pose he secured the services of his orig- 
inal group of authors and each has writ- 
ten a chapter on the social and economic 


| forces at work during the particular 
| period covered in his original volume. 
| Thus we have the whole subject con- 
| densed for ready reference without the 
| necessity of hunting through the original 
| set of books. 


This has been done with great skill and 


| the work is surprisingly vivid in spite of 


the somewhat unalluring title. The rea- 
son for the condensation lies in the fact 
that at last we have come to recognize 
sociology and economics as sciences of 
We no longer are 
satisfied with learning what men did, we 
must know why they did so and in 
searching for motives we are brought up 
against the fundamental facts of sociol- 
ogy and economics at every turn and these 


explain to us what otherwise would be 


| vague. 
| from motive. In much of the history that 


Men do things great or small 


has been published, especially up to 
twenty years ago, a little effort was made 
to ascribe other motives than political 
partisanship or private opinion to the 
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Many books have been written upon the history of chess, but none covers 


exactly the same field as this work. 
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manuscripts. Questions of vital mo- 
ment to all writers are considered in 
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policies of our statesmen. Understand- 
ing as we do in these days the underly- 
ing motives in the various little democ- 
racies of the country and in the broader 
divisions we can see now why things 
were done or attempted with a result 
that our vision is much clearer. We 
realize that politics has been an effect 
rather than a cause. This volume will 
give the reader some new ideas which 
may be put to practical use. 


Things I Remember. By Frederick 
Townsend Martin. John Lane Company. 

Men who have travelled a great deal 
and have been in more or less close rela- 
tions with celebrities can hardly help 
being interesting in their reminiscential 
moods. Mr. Martin is no exception to 
this rule. He has scores of distinguished 
hand-shakes and confidences to his credit 
running through a lifetime. Of course 
this is entertaining and one always wants 
to see who is going to pop up next. The 
book would have a more real value if the 
author had greater power of selection 
and emphasis—and had studied variant 
forms of expression so as to cut out a 
couple of hundred capital I’s. Worst 
of all, the book is short on characteriza- 
tion. Most of the mentions are of the 
touch-and-go sort without a dip below the 
surface. One longs for a bit of insight 
to warm the “movey.” 
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Black. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A new volume of sermons from the 
gifted pen of Hugh Black is always wel- 
come to readers of devotional books. The 
sermons in this volume were preached in 
the First Congregational Church of 
Montclair, N. J., during the year and a 
half when the author supplied that pul- 
pit. They exhibit all those rare quali- 
ties of spiritual insight, unique expres- 
sion, and literary excellence for which 
Hugh Black has long been noted. The 
sermons are mostly expository in charac- 
ter, and not at all controversial. The 


| largest number of them are preached 


from Old Testament texts, and show a 
profound understanding of religious ex- 
perience. There is less adornment than 
in some of the author’s earlier work, but 
the lack is more than atoned for by a 
deeper and stronger tone. It is a book 
for the life of to-day. 


Church Publicity. By Christian F. 
Reisner. Methodist Book Concern. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

A book that tells how the church and 
the minister can advertise, and so “com- 
pel them to come in.” A book that is 
wise in its generation and full of wide- 
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The Genius of Glenrose 


By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 
Author of “ The Rose of Old Harpeth,” “The Tinder Box™ 


The story of a lad whose talent for art was developed in a strange 


manner and under conditions 


ae ELL, I suppose I might sit down to pass 
W the time of day with you while I peel 
these quinces, but after they are on the 
stove I can’t take my mind off them for one single 
minute. Now apples are like plain sober-sided folks 
and go on and act as you expect them to, but, my! 
my! quinces surprise you continually with their tan- 
trums, for all the world like play actresses and 
geniuses. 

“But isn’t there a kind of snap about the taste of 
the quince preserves that er—er compensates?” asked 
the young man from up at the hotel, who had spent 
the last two weeks hanging around Mother Pettibone’s 
garden, yard and kitchen steps, much to her hindrance 
and delight. 

“Yes, and too there are ‘snaps’ that connect us 
with geniuses that are most astonishing. I can tell 
you about some that have happened right here in Glen- 
rose under Old Harpeth. You were asking me about 
that picture of me, painted out here under this old 
pippin tree, when the raspberry vinegar boiled over 
yesterday and I had to leave you most without excus- 
ing myself. Yes, young man, Augustus Schille did 
paint that picture and he gave it to me, he said, just 
to mark time in our friendship. It has been exhibited 
in foreign parts and I’ll show you some gold and silver 
medals I have got about it.” 

“Really did Schille come from Glenrose?” demanded 
the young man with interest shining in his eyes. 

“Yes, he emerged from right here in Harpeth Val- 
ley, but the world hasn’t heard yet all the tale of his 
life before the emergence. It is a story to play act 
most. Now, would I have mentioned it if I wasn’t 
going to tell it to you?” 

“When the news came to town that a tramp kind 
of women had fallen dead at old Silas Crabtree’s back 
door and had left a five-year-old boy for the town to 
look after, I put on my bonnet and went out to see 
about it, for I suspicioned that in the matter of 





This tale was published in the “Popular Edition” 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


at once pathetic and ludicrous 


handling a child both Silas and the town itself would 
need considerable directing. And having raised satis- 
factory five boys of my own, with polishing off the 
raising of Pa, I felt some competent, and had decided 
in a Christian spirit when all had been said and done 
to take the youngster myself. But I counted without 
old Silas’ natural borned craftiness of mind and to 
this day I will believe his guardian spirit, though it 
was naturally an evil one, must have been gifted with 
foresight and made him hold on to the boy. Or else 
why should he have lived to sit and be cared for by 
’Gustus as good as any saintly man in Glenrose? And 
hold on he did and started the boy up a stony path the 
minute the town gave him possession of the dead 
woman’s child. 

“My heart used to ache for the little fellow when 
he hopped down from the milk wagon to bring the 
pitchers folks had left on the doorstep over night for 
Silas to fill on the daylight round. He would shiver 
in the gray light, and once I caught him swollaring a 
hard little sob. After that I always had a cup of 
something hot for him to take the place of the sob 
and Silas never knew, or he would have grudged the 
child the time it took him to drink it, so anxious was 
he to get home to go at more money grubbing. 

“But somehow the boy throve on the hard work and 
at twelve was strong enough to do a man’s part, and 
did it too. At sixteen he was doing most of the work 
of the place, and at twenty was two hired men rolled 
into one slender, voleano-eyed machine. When he 
plowed a furrow it looked like he started out with the 
intention of making it turn out a mole track in China 
and he hoed and chopped with astonishing enthusias- 
ticness. But it fairly wrung my heart to see a young 
thing like him forced to keep his eyes on the clods 
most of the time when the good Lord intends them 
years mostly for star-gazing and orchard-niffing and 
rose-picking, to say nothing of gadding after fluted 
ruffles and pink-lined sunbonnets. 
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“But from morning to night Silas kept him at it 
and we all saw no help for his troubles until the old red 
sow rooted into the situation. Gus was plowing Silas’ 
north field for winter wheat when the old man turned 
Old Red with all her young pigs into the lower part 
of the field to let them eat up a played-out turnip 
crop before it was plowed up; and that was the last 
of the old lady for some time to come. That night 
when Silas called her back to the sty she didn’t come 
and she didn’t show up later, though he and Gus had 
hunted the night through. All Gus could say was 
that he had seen Silas turn her into the field and then 
he had forgot all about her. 

“Well, the end was that Silas in a rage at the boy 
swore out a warrant and had Gus arrested for stealing 
and selling the hogs. What lent color to the story 
was that the day before, a packing-house trader had 
stopped and asked Silas the price of the whole un- 
commonly fat family and Gus had tried to make the 
old man trade. So before anybody had heard it, to jail 
Gus went. 

“Pa was in bed with a spell of ’tisic, which always 
makes me more breathless than he is with the waiting 
on and humoring of him, so it was several days before 
T got down to the jail with my sails all set to pay a 
bond or sign a paper or something to knock the 
shackles off the helpless orphan; but, my! my! I wish 
you could have seen him when I got there! Mandy 
Hines, wife of Bud Hines, the jailor, is as good a 
woman as the Lord ever made and she has a heart as 
soft as one of her own high feather beds. And there 


in her sunny kitchen sat that boy, resting for almost 


the first time in his life. He was sprawled out over 
the kitchen table, writing on sheets of paper, and a 
plate of doughnuts jostled an old dog-eared poetry 
book almost onto the floor. 

“The town had compelled Silas to send him to school 
one five months’ term each year, but the old skinflint 
had seen to it that ’Gustus shouldn’t have a minute 
out of the school-room to cherish his budding educa- 
tion. But the sprouts must have been pretty hearty 
and the soil good and deep, for he knew more than a 
surprising amount. 

“He was writing a letter from Mandy to her brother 
in Washington, she not being much of a writer, while 
she got dinner for him and Bud, ’Gustus being the 
only ‘boarder,’ as Mandy always called the prisoners 
from polite kindness. She was telling him all to say 
and he kept asking her to go slow and not to hurry 
him. I made them go on with the letter, and while 
we waited for ’Gustus to catch up with Mandy’s 
thoughts we exchanged sewing-circle talk. Well, it 
was, all told, the pleasantest morning I had spent in 
a long time, and when I was about to remember to 
mention the friendless orphan and the shackles, sud- 
denly my breath was so taken away that I haven’t 
caught it again in all these years when I think about it. 

“The letter that boy had written! It was pages 
and pages, ’cause on each leaf was written just one 
thing Mandy had told him to say and he had drawn 
a picture about it. He had what you call illustrated 
the letter and with the feeling way he had written 
what Mandy had said and made the pictures to match 
we both laughed until we cried. The first page was 
where she had excused herself for not writing on ac- 


count of Bud’s influenzy in no uncertain lines. He 
had Bud humped over the stove with a big wool com- 
forter around his neck and a kettle of boiling water 
sprouting steam up his nose. His feet were in a water 
pail that was sending up wreaths same as the kettle 
and you could see that Bud was just writhing with the 
heat. And right by his side he had put a picture of 
the old gray cat having a good sneeze with a rag 
around her neck that had exactly the same expression 
as the comforter on Bud’s. The tears ran down 
Mandy’s cheeks as she called attention to the old 
thing’s droopy tail. That picture was such a true 
representation that I almost had a grip chill down my 
back and I picked up another page quick for fear I 
would catch it. 

“It was that part of the letter about the neighbors 
being so kind about running in often to see Mandy, 
and was real touching, for he had drawn her and me 
sitting by the window in rocking-chairs that was as 
like as photographs, only seen with loving eyes, which 
is what photographs don’t do. We are both some 
portly, but instead of bringing out our heftiness that 
scamp had kinder run a shadow over us and had come 
out strong on Mandy’s encouraging smile and pretty, 
curly fringe that falls down into her eyes, while my 
white puffs and waterwaves looked as soft as I do 
them for weddings and church soshuls and the turn 
of my double chin wasn’t more than comfortingly 
pretty. The picture seemed to point out to us that 
even if we were past our young-time that heartening 
smiles and white puffs have a charm season all their 
own. We were so pleased that we two old women 
hugged each other and giggled like we had done at 
school forty years ago. When we came to we were 
both mortified and Mandy grabbed a cup towel and 
shooed him off the table and told him to save the 
pictures to show to Bud. 

“Mandy said Bud was so tickled, especially with 
the one of us, that Gustus had to promise to make 
him another one just like it; he would get him the 
kind of paper he wanted. The boy had been drawing 
all these years on pieces of wrapping paper in any 
scrap of time he could snatch from the mill old Silas 
put him through day by day. But the drawing of 
barnyard animals, including Silas, on the sly, had 
taught him a lot, for he certainly could make fascinat- 
ing versions of folks, and the whole town took to hav- 
ing a good time seeing themselves as ’Gustus saw 
them. 

“Then he was making a large picture of Bud for 
Mandy when the answer to her letter to her brother 
came. My, my, but she was excited! She just came 
puffing over to tell me about it first thing and didn’t 
stop a minute to lock up her prisoner, but he was 
struggling so to get a certain squint in Bud’s right 
eye that he was safe not to walk away. 

“The letter said that a young man who boarded 
in the same house with her brother and who worked 
on a great big weekly Journal had seen the letter 
’Gustus had written and made the pictures for and 
had taken it down to the office to show to his boss 
editor. And now that man wanted to buy it to put in 
his paper, because the way ’Gustus had told about 
the people and made the pictures to fit worked into 
a real story. What do you think, he was offering the 





boy over a hundred dollars for just that one morning’s 
work—said it all was original and the writing had 
what he called interest of the heart. Mandy was as 
proud as a peacock and I hurried back with her to 
talk to Bud and ’Gustus about it. 

“First thing Bud said was, ‘Now, Gus, you can pay 
for that old sow and go free.’ 

“‘*Pay for something I never took?’ said the boy, 
and Bud looked foolish. 

“Well, git bail, then,’ he kinder suggested easy. 

“‘T don’t want any bail,’ answered ’Gustus. ‘I 
want to stay right here with you and Miss Mandy. 
Can’t I, Miss Mandy? I'll just get some paper and 
paint with all that money.’ 

“ “Of course you can,’ said Mandy, pleased to death. 
‘Bud can move you over into the big cell we keep for 
the Christmas drunks. It has a great big window and 
we'll start a art gallery right here in the jail. The 
town oughter be proud to pay board for you.’ 

“And from then on the picture craze swept through 
Glenrose worse than any Methodist revival we ever 
had. ’Gustus went to work on the picture job with 
the same enthusiasticness that he used in his farm 
work and each one was better than the last. And 
as he finished them Bud would send them right on to 
Mandy’s brother and back would come money in a let- 
ter asking for more pictures of Glenrose folks and 
their doings and sayings. One of the best ones was of 
Judge Fentriss. He caught that far-seeing, under- 


standing look in the judge’s old eyes that has lead the 


whole community to build itself on the rock bed of his 
integrity and loving-kindness. And the picture he 
made of the Sheriff was so good that the crap shooters 
in the back room of the Last Chance ought to run from 
it on sight; but with all its fierceness ’Gustus didn’t 
leave out the twinkle in the eye that made people vote 
for him year after year. 

“And Mandy wouldn’t let ’Gustus tell us who was 
coming next, so each week we had a surprise. The 
most wonderful part of it was how that boy who had 
lived in the town so down-trodden and overworked all 
his life could see us all in such a loving, happy way, 
for not one soul’s feelings did he hurt with his fun. 
But I must say that from week to week we got nervous 
when we realized that Miss Sallie Waterfield’s time 
had come, for she’d be hurt if she was left out, and 
how on earth was he to do her satisfactory to herself 
I couldn’t see. Miss Sallie lives in the past and has 
developed a most astonishing kittenishness at the age 
of sixty-five, more or less—I reckon more. But did he 
draw the poor foolish old thing in her jumper dress 
and flower-garden hat? No, indeed, he made her in 
her own cozy sitting-room pouring tea out of her own 
grandmother’s silver tea-pot, and there was so much 
hospitality and tea fragrance over it all that it was 
one of his very prettiest. The little verses were about 
a bare-foot boy she handed tea-cakes out the window 
to and the whole town was so pleased to be reminded 
about this side of Miss Sallie that everybody began to 
drop in on her popular at tea time and made her too 
happy to go mincing on the street. And, too, there 
was so much call for that journal with little Rosie 
Fentriss in it that they had to print it as a separate 
picture, though there weren’t any verses or sentiment 
to it—just ‘The Rose Girl’ at the bottom of the page. 


“And so, as I said, all through the summer we were 
finding out funny and pleasing things about ourselves, 
and if ever a town was in a good humor with itself it 
was Glenrose, especially as we read in the paper that 
people wanted more and more of Schille’s Glenrose 
folks and one man asked why not have a Glenrose edi- 
tion with as many as possible of ‘our Glenrose friends’ 
in it! 

“Oh, we needed just what happened to us to remind 
us that it was not on account of any over amount of 
cherishing of the orphan within our gates that we were 
growing so distinguished and basking in the light of 
popularity to an astonishing degree. Like a cloud of 
mortification it rose out of the west when the district 
Judge set the day to come hold criminal court—and 
send ’Gustus to the penitentiary if in the meantime 
he didn’t find some way of proving he didn’t steal 
Silas Crabtree’s old Red and her children. Of course 
nobody believed that he had stolen the pigs, but here 
came a man from over the Ridge to swear he had heard 
pigs squeal and in a little while a packer’s wagon had 
driven past him. He was a man whose word was good 
in the county and he had had his say not knowing how 
it would fix ’Gustus. 

“My, my, but the town was in a whirl of excitement 
and everybody was upset but that boy! He just went 
on drawing and said if the pen wasn’t any worse than 
the jail he could make out the two years—‘anyway 
what is two years?’ Now, that was all very well for 
’Gustus, but the town didn’t look at it that way and 
it was worried to death. People got together every- 
where and discussed the matter and decided that Judge 
Fentriss or Lawyer Givins oughter do something, but 
when Bud went to see them he found they were worse 
worried than he was, because when the case came to 
trial Lawyer Givens himself as prosecuting attorney 
would have to push the boy into prison if possible. 
My, but he was mad and he said such outrageous 
language about old Silas that the boys around the of- 
fice were right down scared. And then here came the 
cap of the climax down onto us about Saturday noon 
before Monday court day. 

“Lo and behold, a letter came for ’Gustus from 
the editor and it said he was on his way from the west 
back to Washington and he was going to stop by in his 
private car to see his Glenrose friends and take ’Gus- 
tus on over to Washington with him to do some spe- 
cial, what he called cartoon work, that he needed him 
bad for. He said he couldn’t stay but all day Monday 
with us, but he wanted to shake hands with all his 
Glenrose friends, calling over in the letter every name 
’Gustus had made famous. 

“Young man, it was no laughing matter and I can 
tell you we was bowed to the earth with shame to 
have that great man come to shake hands with all the 
kindly folks what ’Gustus’ affectionate spirit had led 
him to make us out and find us trying to put the poor 
orphan boy in the pen for an old red sow he never 
stold. We were in the depths of a most melancholy 
fix, we were! 

“Well, about sundown our feelings had got into the 
deepest dyed indigo shade and we were all standing 
around the front door of the post office, waiting for 
the evening mail and trying to help keep each other’s 
courage up. Even Judge Fentriss’ wife had come 
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down with the judge, wearing a white lace scarf on her 
head and bringing pretty Rosie with her, whose big 
blue eyes had tears in plenty swimming in them and 
her red mouth trembling if you looked at her. And 
Mrs. Fentriss and the minister’s wife and Mrs. Deacon 
Pearson and I were conversing in tones of voice we 
usually kept for a funeral, so taken up with our 
trouble that we and everybody else heard them before 
they saw them. My, my, who do you suppose was 
coming right down the middle of Main Street—old 
Red and all ten of the pigs, half grown now and 
squealing at the top of their voices. We have had 
circus parades and election speakings and a flower 
show, but no turn-out that ever appeared on Main 
Street ever had such an ovation as was given old Red 
and the young Reds. And it wasn’t all laughing and 
hollaring and throwing up of hats with guying the old 
lady by asking her where she come from and all, for 
the minister said ‘Thank God’ and not under his 
breath either. Then a lot of boys made a show of get- 
ting an ax and starting to break down the jail and let 
’Gustus out, but Mandy laughed and said it had been 
three months since Bud had remembered to lock him 
up, but she let them go on. In a little time they came 
back with ’Gustus on their shoulders and we all hol- 
lared more and waved our handkerchiefs. Suddenly 
somebody yelled ‘bonfire’ and in a minute the store 
men were letting the boys in their shops to roll out 
empty barrels and boxes. In ten minutes the blaze 
was as high as the court-house tower and the boys 
danced around it like crazy, yelling first for Gustus 
and then some for Mandy and Bud. Then one boy 
yelled out: 

“‘Let’s roast old Red!’ 

“But in a minute ’Gustus stepped out and held up 
his hand and we all came close to listen to him. He 
stood in the light of the bonfire with that soft volcano 
look in his eyes and he said: 
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“*What, roast old Red when she rooted out the only 
chance for me to make all you friends and get a start 
at doing my work? I want three cheers for the old 
lady—loud, now, boys!’ 

“No, of course not, young man—lI don’t expect you 
to believe that family of red razor-backs dropped from 
the skies, and of course we found she had rooted down 
into a sink-hole that led to a cave with another outlet 
a half mile over Harpeth Ridge. Old Red just went 
on and explored and when she came out on the other 
side in the woods she went sensibly to work digging 
roots for a living, as glad to be rid of Silas as was 
’Gustus in jail, I reckon. But what I do want you to 
believe is that it was a guiding hand that threw that 
boy into prison to give the genius in him a chance to 
work up to the top, and farther than that, I believe, 
though you needn’t, it lead old Red back in time to save 
Glenrose from that most humiliating mortification we 
had most run into. 

“Oh, yes, he brings Rosie back every summer to 
spend a month or two with her mother and the Judge. 
Most of the time you’ll find him down at the jail in 
Mandy’s kitchen or drinking tea with Miss Sallie or 
over on office row talking to the men and having a fine 
he pops his head in my pantry window and won’t go 
on to his sketching until I get up and heat him some- 
time with them. Yes, and some daybreak mornings 
thing hot inacup. He says the sight of me in my gray 
wrapper and the steam of the blue cup makes the 
yeast in him rise so he can dip his brush into it to 
paint with. 

“I’m glad to hear you feel that way about it, Sir. 
Didn’t he make us all to help look out for one another? 
And that’s what makes me say a body ought to be 
very careful in the handling of geniuses and quinces, 
because you can never tell what will over-boil them 
or sugar them off in the best style.” 
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Lines on a Sun Dial 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


HEN the Earth lifts her garment 
W Of midnight, 


Making her great breast bare, 
She offers this boon to her sucklings, 


A day— 


Love, laughter, tears, 


Then a prayer. 


From “The Nashville Banner” 
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Thompson Daviess 


A personal sketch of the delightful author of 
numerous delightful books, with some com- 
ment on her work as writer and suffragist 


By LIBBIE LUTTRELL MORROW 


With illustrations from photographs heretofore unpublished 


N THE opening scene of Rose of Old Harpeth, one of Maria 
I Thomson Daviess’ charming novels of Southern life, the 

sweet flower-named heroine is cutting great slices of her 
home-made bread for a hungry convalescent. She assures him 
—‘Why, don’t you know nothing in the world compliments a 
loaf of bread like the asking for a fourth slice”? The opening 
sentence of this novel might aptly describe the cordial recep- 
tion that has been given Miss Daviess’ books. The reading 
public, somewhat satiated with highly seasoned and unwhole- 
some literary viands, has demanded over and over another slice 
of the delicious loaf of Harpeth happenings—and Miss Daviess’ 
long list of successful books is the answer to this demand. 

In an age when the great literary discovery appears to be 
the dramatic possibilities of sex, and there is a monotonous 
harping on this theme, the stories of normality of this gifted 
Southern writer are a genuine refreshment to many. Every 
now and then some enthusiastic young girl who is more care- 
fully guarded than the average sophisticated old-young in- 
dividual of to-day, tells the author enthusiastically: “Oh, Miss 
Daviess, I am allowed to read every line you write!” There 
are not, perhaps, a very large number of popular fiction writers 
of the day who could have a similar experience. 

Miss Daviess has a most interesting personality, and her 
success as a writer followed a literary apprenticeship remark- 
ably brief for a young author. She had previously achieved 
success in other lines of work, and she brought to her new pro- 
fession a capacity for sincere and earnest work and a maturity 
of thought that had come from a singularly full, free and in- 
teresting life. In this age of specialization, her career is 
somewhat exceptional. So successfully has she followed several 
professions that she is a refutation of the proverb, “Jack of all 
trades and good at none.” It is possible, however, that with 
feminine inconsistency, this Jill of all trades refuses to follow 
the example of that nursery fable Jill who was a carrier of 
water, and who in a time of disaster, displayed no initiative 
whatever, and came tumbling after Jack. 

Miss Daviess, who was born in Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 
is descended from a long line of illustrious Tennessee and 
Kentucky forbears—hardy pioneers who had played a promi- 
nent part in the building of a nation, in making its laws and 
fighting its battles. Her paternal grandmother, who was mis- 
tress of a great estate and had a large retinue of slaves under 
her direction, found time for a successful literary career, and 
became one of Kentucky’s first women writers of note. Others 
of the family have also achieved literary distinction, and they 
were in several instances noted wits and raconteurs. 


On this Kentucky estate and at the home of her Ten- 
nessee grandparents in Nashville, a center of social life in that 
community, Miss Daviess’ early life was spent. That she had 
decided talent both for art and for literature, was early evi- 
dent. When a small child she did some excellent modeling in 
clay and her school compositions were remarkable for so young 
a student. In fact, she wrote not only her own compositions 
with facility, but also those of many of her school-mates. At 
the boarding school she attended when quite a young girl, she 
wrote numerous “themes” for her friends, who in return, 
darned her stockings or performed some such uncongenial task 
for her. This wholesale production of essays was at last 
necessarily discontinued, since the very peculiar mis-spelling 
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of an exceedingly simple word running through a series of 
essays of the Daviess manufacture, gave away the secret to 
the teacher. Later, when the little Southern school-girl had 
become a college girl at a leading Eastern institution, where 
Miss Daviess cheerfully admits of “conditions,” she was strongly 
urged by the head of the English Department, who had rec- 
ognized her unusual talent, to devote herself to literature. 
Some years later, after a period spent in that charming 
social life of which Miss Daviess has given so faithful a picture 
in The Melting of Molly and Andrew the Glad, she seriously 
took up the study of art. After study at her home she went 
abroad for three years, where her Latin Quarter experiences 
and sketching tours on the continent were full of inspiration. 
She came in touch with many people of note, and among her 
close associates were several young artists who have since 
achieved distinction. Her miniatures were hung on the line 
at the Paris Salon and attracted much favorable comment. On 
her return to Nashville she opened a studio where many fash- 
ionable folk flocked for charming glimpses of studio life, and 
to sit for artistic photographs which were gracefully posed, 
soft in tone and full of character and poetic feeling. She also 
painted a number of minatures after her return to America. 
Also for two years she ably directed the School of Art of a 
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Maria Thompson Daviess Dispensing True Southern Hospitality 
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leading girls’ college in Tennessee, and here and from her own 
school day experiences, she drew the material used later in 
Sue Jane and some of her other stories for young people. She 
at this time did some fine Crafts work and made some very 
lovely jewelry which won honors, with a gold medal award as 
a climax. 

About this time the call to authorship became so strong 
and insistent that Miss Daviess gave up her art as a profes- 
sion, though she had won success in this field, and with courage 
and enthusiasm she began her pioneer literary work. A little 
over a year later, in 1909, appeared her first novel, Miss Selina 
Lue, which has so strong a hold on the affections of her readers. 

Besides her achievements in various art branches, she is 
an expert on domestic matters and has given culinary demon- 
strations before Women’s Clubs. At one time she directed a 
cooking class of young girls which she cleverly christened “The 
Cook Ladies’ Union.” 

She has written a delightful juvenile play from her first 
children’s book, The Treasure Babies, which was brilliantly 
produced in Nashville as a charity benefit. She has also done 
other clever work as a playwright. 

While residing in the country near Nashville, in the shadow 
of the beautiful Harpeth hills, during the early years of her 
literary career, Miss Daviess did some 
very creditable farming “stunts.” But- 
ter from Hamilton Place was in great 
demand, and a feature at some agri- 
cultural displays. The pedigreed Jer- 
seys were the prototypes of “Rose 
Mary’s” little herd in Rose of Old 
Harpeth. The chickens of Hamilton 
Place appear in contemporary litera- 
ture in The Road to Providence, and 
give an opportunity for some of the 
choicest bits of homely wisdom in that 
volume. 

Miss Daviess’ present home is in 
Nashville and it is most attractive. It 
is rich with heirloom mahogany, old 
portraits and other family treasures, 
with the collection of quaint brasses 
and other souvenirs of her student 
life abroad, to add to its interest. The 
past few years Miss Daviess has spent 
much time in New York and this 
winter she has leased an apartment 
in Gramercy Park. Here she has been 
located for the past few months since 
her return from a summer vacation in 
Canada so ideal that she determined 
to become a Canadian landed pro- 
prietor. She is hence also now the 
lord—or rather lady—of a picturesque 
little island in one of the Canadian 
lakes, where she will establish a camp 
next summer. 

A few months ago philanthropy in- 
troduced Miss Daviess to a new réle. 
This time it was a commercial venture 
and she became a partner in a retail 
grocery store in Nashville. Though 
this was only intended as financial 
backing to enable a worthy woman to 
re-enter a business in which she had 
formerly succeeded, it created quite a 
ripple of interest. It did not seem at 
all an inappropriate réle for the crea- 
tor of “Miss Selina Lue” of the “Bluff 
Grocery,” though Miss Daviess is kept 
far too busy weighing words and meas- 
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Fishing in Canada in the Summer of 1913 Which Miss Daviess recently bought in order to insure herself a Canadian holiday each year 


uring literary phrases to tains a literary spark 


which will aid in the pres- 
ure out molasses and su- 


really keep shop and meas- ISS ts one an 


gar. Opening day at the 
food emporium was quite 
a gala event in grocery 
circles, and as might be 
expected from a _ child- 
lover like Miss Daviess, it 
was made a memorable oc- 
casion to the little folks 
of the neighborhood, fur- 
ther carrying out the 
“Selina Lue” tradition. 

Another réle for Miss 
Daviess the past few years 
is that of suffrage worker. 
She has made some very 
convincing public addresses 
on this theme. She has 
also rendered valiant serv- 
ice to the cause of femin- 
ism with her facile pen, or 
rather typewriter, for in 
this age of progress and 
rapidity even the path of 
literature must become a 
speedway. 

Miss Daviess’ equal 
suffrage tale, The Elected 
Mother, is abrim with hu- 
mor and somewhat improb- 
able as to incident, and yet 
the reader lays down the 
volume quite convinced of 


the fact that the American 
Lady  Mayoress_ therein 


portrayed will fill her offi- 
cial position quite as ac- 
ceptably as if she had been 
a masculine mayor, and 
that her home duties will 
suffer not a whit from her 
entrance into political life. 

The Tinder Box, Miss 
Daviess’ latest novel, has 
amid its effervescent fun, 
a serious intent. It con- 
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Miss Daviess Vacationing 


How a busy author spent her Summer 


ent day conflagration of 
some outworn traditions 
about woman. What if 
The Tinder Box lady tells 
her sentiment in regard to 
the woman question in a 
charming colloquial fash- 
ion quite in keeping with 
her buoyant personality? 
Though they are recount- 
ed in lighter vein they are 
most telling shots at great 
truths. Many who run wil! 
read, who might have 
passed by heavy-weight 
arguments and cold statis- 
tics. She is a heroine who 
has a serious purpose in 
life, but she is also pre- 
eminently feminine in type. 
She is own sister to that 
lovable “Molly” creation of 
Miss Daviess; she is a 
“Molly” plus a _ mission, 
though in some ways she 
is of a different mould. 
She has been wrought 
upon by the storm and 
stress of the day. She has 
felt what she describes in 
her chronicle as the 
“whirlwind of the great 
movement of the day— 
this whirlwind that seems 
to be both inside me and 
outside me, and every- 
where else in the whole 
world.” 

Again we see a broaden- 
ing in Miss Daviess’ art 
in a story in the Septem- 
ber “Century,” “Love by 
Lightning.” It is consid- 
ered by critics to sound a 
deeper note than any of 
its literary predecessors. 
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It has undoubtedly more striking originality. Its heroine has 
not the simple and lovable nature of the home women that 
Miss Daviess has depicted in so many of her early books. She 
is far more complex than the sweet “singer lady” of the early 
volume and brave little “Phoebe” in Andrew the Glad, who gives 
up professional success for love with cheerful alacrity; but, 
since human nature has a trick of varying little throughout the 
generations and in basic matters in individuals, it seems very 
natural that this deep-hearted “storm and stress” heroine of 
“Love by Lightning” should find in a happy love her personal 





“I believe in the growing sisterhood of women.” 


F ONE asked Maria Thompson Daviess, society favorite, 
I successful farmer, artist of no small fame, popular author, 

ardent feminist, and unfailing friend, to formulate her 
creed, it is probable that it would take some such form as the 
above. 

For Miss Daviess, beyond and below the bright talk and 
ready laughter that make her so happy a companion, thinks 
and feels deeply, and ever more deeply on the problems pressing 
upon the earnest women of to-day. And to her, both in theory 
and in practice, the obligation of every woman to her sister 
women is the greatest of all obligations,—the one whose fine 
and gracious fulfillment would go far toward solving many of 
the most vexed questions of the day—the servant problem, and 
many social and economic wrongs. 





URING the centuries which civilization has ticked off 
D the clock there has been no feminist question; woman’s 

place in the world has been considered as settled, a 
peaceful, undeveloped, secondary one in the scheme of existing 
things. However, in the last few moments of time there has 
arisen a murmur which gained volume until now it can at 
least be considered a question, and an open one at that, as to 
just what relation she does sustain to her race. There are 
many new, vital, adventurous, illuminating, alarming, tragic 
and humorous lights being discovered from different points of 
view, to which the scouts of investigation have climbed, and 
they are signaling back their discoveries to the rest of man- 
kind with the great excitement usually attendant upon the dis- 
covery of a new race of people. And the human with the 
strong mind is ruminating, digesting and assimilating the data 
so gathered, because the future of the race demands it. There- 
fore, let us go into council with our sanity and our humor in- 
tact, and confidence in the good God in our hearts. 

Broadly speaking, the human race spends its life in pro- 
ducing and demolishing; and unless what it produces is a 
firm step upon which it climbs before it demolishes what it has 
produced, it is lost. So far it has managed to draw itself up 
on the edge of survival, but can it not build more rapidly, 
surely, enduringly and with less anguish of soul and body? 
That is the great question after all and must be answered by 
both men and women. 

An examination of woman’s account with humanity will 
prove profitable to workers in life’s laboratories. 





Maria Thompson Daviess Creed 


By Bertha G. Tomlinson 


The Ledger on the Woman Account 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 
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solution of the problem. As “Evalina” in The Tinder Boz, says: 

“And, truly, if the world is in the dusk of the dawn of a 
new day, what can men and women do but cling tight and feel 
their way—together?” 

Thus we see militancy is an unknown word in the vocabu- 
lary of Miss Daviess’ feminism, and yet the old idea that 
progress for women is founded on sex antagonism is given some 
telling blows in her fiction. She is essentially the novelist of 
The New Woman whose greatness she devoutly believes is 
founded on that of the Old. 


With Miss Daviess the sisterhood which stops in the street 
to dry a little child’s tears, which treats the maid in her kitchen 
as she herself might like to be treated, positions reversed, 
which brings sunshine into the lives of all her kin and every 
friend and stranger her day touches, this sisterhood is as nat- 
ural and inevitable as breathing; yet it is also a matter of 
high principle. 

And Miss Daviess’ happy philosophy of life—which those 
who read her books understandingly find running through their 
sunny, “bubbly” pages—is rarely fine and wholesome in its 
vision of the really vital issues, its just regard of the essential, 
its disregard of the non-essential. 

This is why, often, acquaintance and friend forget their 
pride in knowing the author whose books are among the most 
popular of the day in gratitude for the privilege of friendship 
with a woman of so rich and fine and noble-visioned character. 


Primarily then are women justified in their existence by 
their productive powers? The fact that the most time-con- 
suming and strength-consuming share of the burden of the 
production of the race itself is the woman’s, puts a large credit 
entry to her race account to start with. 

Then next would come the summary of her actual pro- 
duction of the raw material upon which humanity subsists. 
In the production of food products women do a large share of 
the actual labor. A great mass of women till the soil; a good 
proportion of the poultry and dairy producing work is done 
by women. Then there must be credited to her the fact that 
the largest share of the preparation of food for the consump- 
tion by which the race builds, is her labor. Wouldn’t her 
account in this item compare with the entries on the opposite 
page belonging to the wheat and cattle kings of the world? 

In the clothing of humanity would it not be fair to say 
that she performs at least half the labor, balancing her factory 
and home work on clothing with man’s labor in the cotton 
fields and on the wool ranches? 

She does not gather the raw material for, or construct 
shelter, but she keeps the shelter habitable after it is once 
constructed. How do these items balance? 

As a demolisher how do women compare with men? They 
eat just as much, they wear out about as many clothes, and 
perhaps set about as many houses on fire, but they neither 
vote for or go to war. 

So in the material world is woman doing her full share of 
construction on the step upward? 


But it is more important that she be challenged carefully 
as to her work in the building up of the forces by which the 
inner man climbs to ultimate mental, moral and spiritual com- 
pleteness. 

On her honor and chastity rest the integrity of the family 
and the race itself. Were she not to be depended upon for 
faithfulness in this greatest matter, there would be the con- 
fusion of colors, tongues and nations as a result. Then can 
she not be credited with her share of the foundation stones 
upon which the nations morally rest? 

Mentally how does she stand? She does not write erudite 
books on Economics, but she must use a rather superior order 
of brain to make up the family maintainance budget so that 
it will come near being covered by the man-produced income; 
and she is able to mould the thought of her times in individual 
cases at least, when a strong Jane Addams rolls up her sleeves 
and goes down into the noisome human laboratory in order to 
make formulas by which the science of philanthropy can be 


PREMONITION 


applied to evolve valuable civic material out of a perishing 
multitude. 

Then if women prove that they have honor, chastity, the 
courage and genius of great and constructive race love to add 
to the deep rooted soul-consciousness that their attitudes in 
their various religions have always proved them to possess, can 
they not claim that they are building their race physically 
with a force equal to that exerted by the hitherto more powerful 
sex? 

The time has come when no human being of either sex 
can afford to be ignorant about the mass of data concerning 
this great question of the woman’s account with her race, and 
it must be threshed out and the eternal values winnowed from 
the chaff of prejudice and ignorance. Neither sex is at the bar 


of judgment, but the individuals of each sex are being asked 
for their verdicts in equity. Then let us speak honestly when 
questioned and listen respectfully and judicially when others 
are in the witness stand. 





Premonition 
By Susie M. Best 


H, Judas, little Judas, 
Why is it thou dost weep?’ 


“I do not know, dear mother, 
“But near me shadows creep.” 


“Oh, Judas, little Judas, 
Why dost thou sorely sob?” 
“Oh, mother, I am frightened, 
There crowds so fierce a mob.” 


“Oh, Judas, little Judas, 
Why dost thou turn away?” 
“Oh, tell me, tell me, mother, 
What means it to betray?” 


“Oh, Judas, little Judas, 
Why dost thou stir and sigh?” 
“There’s some one whispers, whispers, 
That strange word, Crucify!” 


“Oh, Judas, little Judas, 
Why dost thou hide from me?” 
“T fain would shut the vision 
Of One nailed to a tree.” 


“Oh, Judas, little Judas, 
Why art thou so forlorn?” 

“IT do not know, but, mother, 
I wish I'd ne’er been born.” 





By WILL P. SNYDER 


Just beyond the sun-lit skies, 
From the home of God and angels, 
Out of Holy Paradise, 
Came a white-winged baby spirit 
Through the blue of heaven’s dome, 
To the dwelling place of mortals, 
Seeking entrance to our home. 
Sent us by the God of Promise, 
As an answer to our prayer, 
Out of that fair, dreamed-of-city, 
City Beautiful, four-square,— 
Came our little Baby Blue-Eyes; 
Blue-Eyes with the golden hair. 


F°: that city, fair and four-square, 


Oh, it was the joyous Maytime; 
And the morning’s cooling breeze, 
Came with sweetest incense laden 
From the blooming vines and trees, 
Blithesome songsters in the branches 
Sang to God and nestlings young; 
All the world seemed kissed to gladness 
By the golden springtime sun, 
And we, too, thanked God the Giver 
For our darling little one. 


Never was there sent to mortals, 
Such a rare—so pure a gem ;— 
Surely one of God’s bright jewels 
From his royal diadem! 
Sweet-voiced, laughing, Baby Blue-Eyes! 
No earth-treasure e’er could bring 
To our hearts such joy and gladness 
As he brought to us that spring! 
All the cares of toil and labor 
Quickly changed to keen delight; 
Just to live and love and own him 
Made the darkest day seem bright. 


Day by day he grew in beauty, 
Face and form, Oh, wondrous fair! 

Till there seemed to shire a halo 
Around his head of golden hair, 


Not unlike the holy Christ-child, 
As He graced His mother’s arms; 

Such was he—our lovely Blue-Eyes, 
With his wealth of baby charms. 


Then I dreamed of good and great men; 
Blue-Eyes should be one when grown, 

And each day in prayer I bore him 
Up to God to use and own. 

Much the world had need of Samuels, 
Like the one of olden time, 

Such I deemed the Lord was calling, 
And I boldly offered mine. 


But my ways were not as God’s ways, 
And, in passing by, one day, 
Through His garden gath’ring lilies, 
Bore He our Blue-Eyes away. 
Oh, how soon our skies were darkened! 
How the rain-clouds hid the sun! 
Gone, our joy and richest treasure! 
Gone, our lovely little one! 
Who could measure all our heartaches? 
Who could sound our depths of love? 
Who could know our grief and anguish 
When he passed with Him above? 
But ’twas not for us to murmur, 
For we knew ’twas kind of God 
To have let us love an angel 
And we meekly kissed the rod. 


So we took the little temple 
That had never been defiled, 
And in snowy garments clothed it 
As became a little child; 
And we kissed the marble forehead, 
And caressed the golden hair, 
And a spray of August lilies 
Placed we in the hands so fair; 
So we left it—in the bosom 
Of Old Mother Earth to be, 
Till his little angel spirit 
Comes again to set it free, 
And the form in which we knew him 
Puts on immortality. 
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crats at home which are to be found in the journals of 

George Ticknor none is more charming than the ac- 
count he gives of his visit to Earl Spencer at that nobleman’s 
seat at Althorp in the spring of 1838. The historian of Spanish 
literature duly noted the “rich and broken country” which led 
to his host’s mansion, the undulating park with its fine copses 
of venerable oaks, and tells how rare was the enjoyment of the 
walk he took with the earl on the last day of his sojourn in 
that pleasant Northamptonshire countryside. He records how 
during that ramble, as on the Sunday, he explored the interior 
of the village church at Brington, where, above all else, he 
admired the beautiful tombs of the Spencer family. Yet, in 
the light of fuller knowledge, it is almost pathetic to recall that 
through lack of that knowledge Ticknor missed an experience 
which would have eclipsed all the pleasures he enjoyed on his 
tours through England. For if, while pacing the aisles of 
Brington Church, he had cast his eyes down to the memorial 
stones in the floor, he would have seen there a long slab in- 
scribed twice over with the magic word, “Washington.” In 
other words, Ticknor, as the children say, was “hot” without 
knowing it. He trod beneath his feet the dust of the ancestors 
of the immortal Father of his native land without the slightest 
knowledge of that fact. 

Three-quarters of a century ago, however, the facts of 
Washington’s English ancestry were enveloped in mystery. Not 
that efforts had not been made to provide him with an imposing 
pedigree. One imaginative genealogist had deducted his origin 
from Odin; another, more restrained in his speculations, had 
actually come marvellously near the real truth, but seems to 
have been dissuaded from further research by the indifference of 
Washington himself. The great President, who was then in 
his first term of office, had more serious matters to attend to 
than the intricacies of his ancestry; besides, he confessed that 
he paid little attention to such subjects. And there the matter 
rested for many years, half in shadow, half in light. 


. MONG the many fascinating pictures of English aristo- 
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by Henry (. SHELLEY 


But about twenty-five years ago the puzzle of Washing- 
ton’s descent was at length solved, and to-day there are no two 
villages in all England which hold so reverent an appeal for the 
American pilgrim as those of Sulgrave and Brington in the 
fair county of Northamptonshire. 

Perhaps it should not be forgotten that a more northerly 
hamlet, that of Warton in Lancashire, can claim to be the 
earliest of the discovered English homes of the Washingtons, 
but as it is not until the family settled at Sulgrave that they 
emerge into history, it is more satisfying to look upon that 
village as the actual cradle of the race. Even with that re- 
striction the story is carried back to the sixteenth century and 
the reign of Henry VIII, and introduces us to the Lawrence 
Washington whose curious brass effigy is the chief treasure of 
Sulgrave Church. His grave is in the south aisle near the 
altar, and is marked by a stone slab which was once adorned 
by six separate brasses, one bearing the Washington arms, two 
more representing Lawrence and his wife Amy, the fourth and 
fifth their sons and daughters, and the sixth providing space 
for a quaint black-letter inscription. That of Amy Washing- 
ton has long been missing, as has also the head of her husband’s 
effigy, while those which depicted in odd rows the four sons and 
seven daughters of the pair were stolen from the church in 
1889—a piece of vandalism which has, of course, been laid 
to the account of American weakness for souvenirs. 

As he was a lawyer, Lawrence Washington naturally pros- 
pered. Twice, in 1533 and in 1546, he was mayor of the 
neighboring town of Northampton, and between those terms 
of civic service; that is, in 1539, his labors for his county and 
his country were rewarded by Henry VIII by a special grant 
of Sulgrave manor. This estate had been in the possession 
of the Priory of St. Andrew for more than five centuries when 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries placed it at the disposal of 
the king. On a picturesque corner of the land Lawrence 
Washington proceeded with the erection of that Manor House 
which the American pilgrim now seeks with such affectionate 
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Interior of Church at Brington 


interest. Partly, no doubt, it embodies the shell of an older 
structure, for one doorway undoubtedly antedates the sixteenth 
century, but in the main the appearance it presents to-day 
perpetuates the form given it by its most notable owner. Its 
ground plan follows the shape of the letter L, with a portal 
excrescence at the top of the left-hand side of the upright line, 
and its solid stone walls and heavy roof-tiles bid fair to defy 
the ravages of time for many generations to come. But its 
glories as a manor house have departed. True it is that over 
one ancient doorway there yet remains the Washington shield, 
that traces of armorial carving adorn the masonry of the porch. 
that an antique sun-dial recalls the far-off days when time 
was measured by the soft shadow of the sun, that the old oak 
staircase may still be trodden and the banqueting hall traversed, 
but for all those vestiges of the romantic past it is as the home 
of a tiller of the soil rather than the mansion of a lord of the 
manor that this historic building looks out on the twentieth 
century. In brief, the Manor House of Sulgrave is now nothing 
more than a farmer’s house, and the home, to boot, of a farmer 
who while seeming to take little pride in his dwelling is astute 
enough to subscribe heartily to the doctrine of unearned incre- 
ment. That is, he exacts toll of whoever desires to explore the 
house, and has a still higher scale of fee for the camera-user 
who wishes to secure a picture of its outer walls. 

Of equal interest, though less picturesque, is that temple 
of faith wherein Lawrence Washington was laid to rest in 
1584. For Sulgrave Church has been “restored,” a process 
which has touched with nineteenth-century ugliness many a 
fair village fane reared in those distant years when the best 
of men’s gifts in stone and mortar were consecrated to divine 


Sulgrave Church 
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uses. Vanished, then, are the antique galleries, the quaint 
old pews, the heavy-beamed roof, and in their place are stark 
modern substitutes of unlovely aspect. It is something, how- 
ever, that the restorer’s too busy hand has spared the stone 
slab which covers the entrance to the Washington vault, where 
the ashes of Lawrence and his wife Amy, together with those 
of his eldest son Robert, await the resurrection of the just. 
Between the deaths of Lawrence and Robert Washington 
the fortunes of the family had taken a downward turn. Why, 
is unknown. By 1610, however, it became necessary to sell 
Sulgrave manor, but four years previously Robert Washington 
had migrated to the village of Little Brington, some twelve 
miles distant, and built there, by the roadside, that unpre- 
tentious little dwelling now known as the Washington House. 
Over the doorway is an inscription of which two interpretations 
are possible. It reads: “THE LORD GIVETH THE LORD 
TAKETH AWAY BLESSED BE THE NAME OF THE 
LORD.” That expression of resignation may have reference 
to the decline of the family fortunes, or it may voice the sub- 
mission of Washington’s parents in the death of their second 





The Washington Sun-Dial 


son. Whatever its purpose, it adds a pathetic interest to this 
lowly dwelling, which is now let to two farm laborers for the 
modest rent of a dollar a week. As will be seen by the photo- 
graph, the building bears lightly its burden of three centuries. 
The mullioned windows are in perfect preservation, and inside 
the original oak staircase yet gives access to the room in which 
breathed his last that member of the Washington family whose 
two grandsons settled in Virginia to such notable purpose. 
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AT THE WORLD'S HEART 


Almost within a stone’s throw of this interesting cottage, 
in the grounds of the home of the estate agent, may be seen 
the quaint sun-dial which once adorned the south gable of the 
Washington House. This is a round slab of standstone, bearing 
the date 1617, and the Washington shield with those stars and 
bars which are thought to have suggested the design of the 
Stars and Stripes can be plainly traced on its worn surface. 
It seems highly probable that this dial was made for the uncle 
of the Virginian emigrant’s father, and hence is a relic of such 
unique interest to Americans that it is to be hoped it may one 
day find a home in the United States. 

As at Sulgrave, so at Brington, it is in the village church 
that the memorials of Washington’s English ancestors are to 
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be seen in richest abundance. The most notable of these is the 
long stone slab in the chancel floor, now partly hidden by pews, 
the surface of which is carefully protected by a wooden cover. 
This is to the memory of Lawrence Washington, the uncle of 
the great President’s American ancestor. At the head of the 
stone is the shield of the Washington arms impaling those of 
the Butler family, and once more the pilgrim cannot fail to 
notice how plausible is the suggestion that the former were 
responsible for the design of the Stars and Stripes. But 
George Ticknor saw none of these things, nor had the slightest 
glimmering of the fact that the little church in which he wor- 
shipped on a May Sunday of 1838 would in a later day become 
a priceless shrine for countless pilgrims from his native land. 


At the World's Heart 


By Cale Young Rice 


I 


LEANT my ear to the world’s heart, 
(Beat, beat, beat!) 
I leant my ear to the world’s heart, 
Where all its voices meet. 
I heard them sound together, 
I heard them surge alone, 
The far, the near and the nether, 
The known—and the unknown. 
From desert they rose and mountain, 
From city and sea and plain, 
And the voices all to one voice 
Blent, in the bitter pain: 
We are the people of Sorrow, 
Haled from the silent earth; 
Happy is it, 
Happy is love— 
Happier should be birth! 
We come to the land of the living, 
We go to the realm of death. 
We bide for a day 
And then away! 
O why are we given breath! 


II 

I leant my ear to the world’s heart, 
(Leant, more nigh!) 

A saddened ear to the world’s heart, 
Fain for a sweeter cry. 

There came the murmur of nations 
With languor loud or need, 

The sighing of devastations, 
Of deed and dark misdeed; 

There came the moan of the millions, 
Against their tyrant kind, 


But in it I heard great Hope’s word 
Groping, a way to find: 
We are the people begotten 
Between Delight and Pain, 
Certain is birth, 
Certain are They 
To breed our like again. 
But tho’ we have filled the valleys 
And the sea and the hills with death. 
It shattered there 
Into the prayer, 
O why are we given breath! 


III 
I leant my ear to the world’s heart, 
(Long, then, long!) 
A closer ear to the world’s heart, 
And lo—it beat more strong! 
And the building of human beauty, 
The crushing of human crime, 
The music of human duty 
Outclarioned fate and time. 
Yea over the cry of sorrow 
And doubt that is ever brief 
There rose the lay of a New Day, 
The high voice of Belief: 
We are the people of Patience, 
Who wait and look before. 
Silent is birth, 
Silent the tomb, 
But silent Life no more! 
Our gods are becoming One God, 
And tho’ there is ever death, 
We yet shall learn, 
At some day’s turn, 
Why—why we are given breath! 
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The Years Literary Debits 


By WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


A summary of the losses to letters that have taken place through 
death during the past twelvemonth, both in America and abroad 


sort are scored as certainly with debits as with credits. 

The world is seldom sure when the latter are set down; 
it usually fails to recognize the book of permanent worth, for 
instance, at the time it comes warm from the press. But there 
is no chance of failure to see the losses,—losses suffered at the 
hands of the Grim Reaper, and during 1913 exactly three score 
men and women have laid by forever the pens we had come to 
value. 

Six of this sixty are properly to be held as of foremost 
literary rank. The first of this group of whom word came of 
his passing was the “Poet of the Sierras,” Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller, better known, however, since his first songs attracted 
the attention of critics on both sides of the Atlantic, as Joaquin. 
The part he played in the upbuilding of American poetry was 
as out of the ordinary as it was real. His work was as sin- 
cere as his life, and a true index to those seventy-two years 
was set in the farewell message he left behind, lines laboriously 
traced in faltering pencil: 


6 i HE annual ledgers which carry our items of literary 


“Could I but teach man to believe, 
Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break frail spider webs that weave 
About their thews and bind them low. 


Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim doubt, I then could go way 

In tranquil silence, glad, serene, 
And satisfied, from off the scene.” 


It was a poet of different sort who ended his verse-weaving 
in June. Alfred Austin, fifteenth of the British Poets Laureate, 
since the honored succession was authentically established with 
sturdy Ben Jonson, seemed to very many no more than a stop- 
gap after such as Tennyson and Wordsworth. Barrister or 
journalist he might have been, even as his start in life pre- 
saged, and writer of admirable prose he actually was, espe- 
cially in the big out-of-doors, but inspired in the line of Milton 
he clearly was not. His demise, none the less, was important 
from the literary point of view, not only because of the vacancy 
it left in a post of rich association, but also because it led to 
the greater recognition of him who now has come to its bays 
and canary, Robert Bridges. 

Edward Dowden, whose death was reported in April, might 
have been a poet,—“should have been,” his stoutest supporters 
since have put it. For forty-five years connected with the 
English department of the University of Dublin and for the 
most of that period its head, Dr. Dowden was a scholar and 
critic of weighty authority in his field. And if, at times, his 
judgment seemed not entirely discriminating, the defect was 
manifestly begot of an overmastering love for literature. His 
place will be not easy to fill. 

Standing elbow to elbow with Dowden, in so far, at least, 
as deep reverence of true letters was concerned, was Lord 
Avebury, whom the world of books learned to love and know 
when yet he was Sir John Lubbock. In a long life, crowned 
with notable achievements in science and politics, reform and 
commercial activity, the octogenarian nobleman had found 
time to set more than thirty volumes to paper with The Pleas- 
ures of Life now marking its two hundred and sixtieth thou- 


sand, The Uses of Life its one hundred and seventy-second and 
The Beauties of Nature its eighty-fifth. 

A twelve-month this veteran’s senior and with full as 
crowded a life, even as it was far more picturesque, was 
Armenius Vambery, the Hungarian. The romance of his daring 
explorations throughout practically the entire East will, per- 
haps, be first recalled in thought of the great man no longer 
here, but he will be longest remembered for his immensely 
important as well as immensely entertaining contributions to 
the literature of the Orient. Eight title pages now carry the 
name of this probably unique linguist, who conquered the in- 
tricacies of twenty-one Asiatic tongues and dialects in order 
to do the work he loved. 

The eldest of this famous half-dozen, for he was ninety- 
one at the time of his passing last November, Alfred Russell 
Wallace was also the most widely known. He it was who 
shared with the immortal Darwin the glory of promulgating 
the doctrine of evolution, while literature has to acknowledge 
at his hand rather more than two hundred books, treatises 
and monographs. 

A second group of six names may be set next after these 
in 1913’s necrology; writers more popular certainly even if, as 
now would seem, of less permanent worth. Charles Major is 


one of these, the “Edwin Caskoden” who amused us all, back 
in ’98, with his delightful When Knighthood Was in Flower. 
Another was Thomas A. Janvier, who, having graduated from 
journalism into the “artist” side of New York, made so charm- 
ingly vivid its Bohemian attractions, and then went further 


afield to limn first Provence and then Mexico. In fiction again 
is to be set the name of Anne Warner French, of “Susan 
Clegg” fame and affection. 

The writings of the remaining trio were more serious in 
both manner and matter. American poetry loses a worthy 
priestess in Julia C. R. Dorr, who has served at its shrine 
since 1847 and who had known all the greater figures in our 
letters from the day of Emerson and Lowell to that of Hig- 
ginson and Howells. That department of literature which is 
neither travel nor history and yet is both,—a classification 
accurately suggested by The West in the East or England from 
an American Viewpoint,—has no one now working for its 
enrichment the equal of Price Collier, who had lived to see 
the high success of a quartette of volumes, with Germany and 
the Germans just published. Nor does a name propose itself 
exactly to be substituted for that of Dr. Benjamin Eli Smith, 
and more of like sort. If only scholars knew much of his 
able translations from the great Latins yet even the man-in- 
the-street knew of him as managing editor of the Century 
Dictionary, with all its supplemental tomes. Few of the de- 
parting may leave behind such enduring monuments self- 
erected. 

The academic ring which to many will sound in Dr. Smith’s 
labors, is heard again in the life work of Professor C. F. Rich- 
ardson, Reuben Gold Thwaites, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin and Jo- 
sephus Larned, but if that which these men did may have lacked 
popular appeal it yet was genuinely important, as seen by the 
historians of literature. Richardson served Dartmouth for 
nearly as long as Dowden served Dublin, and his Choice of 
Books was well-nigh as widely known as Lubbock’s Pleasures 
of Life. Thwaites’ recently completed series of seventy-three 
volumes on Jesuit Relations was a magnum opus such as our 
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hurrying day and generation seldom sees; more than to any 
man since Parkman is credit due him for such upbuilding of 
the colorful history of the Old Northwest. Hodgkin’s writings 
on Italy, and Larned’s earnest and scholarly editing of that all 
but indispensible History for Ready Reference give them ample 
warrant for ranking high in the regard of all thoughtful 
readers. 

The years which the last-named spent in the offices of 
the Buffalo “Express” suggest four others who may be set 
down in this chronicle as journalists, albeit of literary sort. 
Henri Rochefort was easily premier of these in the quantity of 
his work, for his daily feuilletons, through a half century of 
newspaper labors, would aggregate a library of a round three 
hundred volumes; work, be it added, of consistent weight if 
of unavoidable inequality. On the other hand, Francis Fisher 
Browne, the genial editor of “The Dial,” contributed to its 
valuable pages, month in and month out for a trifle more than 
a generation’s time, material which added in marked degree 
both to the authority and the tone of American criticism. Wil- 
liam H. Larrabee, editor of “The Popular Science Monthly,” 
though little known to fame, was possessed of literary ability 
far above even a high average, while as traveller and linguist 
he stood second only to the world’s Vamberys. The fourth 
of the journalists, Stanley Waterloo, figures here mainly 
through his Story of Ab, a clever tale of man’s earliest begin- 
nings which has been carried over into a dozen foreign tongues. 

In every year letters lose much in the passing of certain 
whose careers have been mainly devoted to pursuits often far 
removed from its more leisurely sphere, yet who have in one 
way or another helped to enrich its stores. Of a baker’s dozen 
such, in the 1918 roster, the name of Field Marshal Lord 
Wolseley stands noticeably forward; his biographies of Marl- 
borough and Boneparte are fine, while his estimate of Robert 
E. Lee remains the best thing of its kind yet done. The great 
statesman of the France of the Third Napoleon, Emile Ollivier, 
had produced six volumes of value, and if another citizen of 
the big Continental Republic, Alfred de Foville, was known 
rather as economist than as litterateur yet had he written much 
upon his subject which is largely important. An American 
who shared this man’s interests, M. L. Muhleman, has con- 
tributed seven items to our financial libraries. Robinson Ellis, 
the great English Latinist, A. G. Newcomer, professor of letters 
at Leland Stanford, and Andrew Sloane Draper, Commissioner 
of Education in the Empire State, all are recognized as leading 
educators rather than authors, yet all have written well. So, 
again, have the Librarians, C. C. Soule and J. S. Billings, the 
latter presiding over the magnificent Astor-Tilden-Lenox col- 
lection in New York. John Milne, the seismologist; Sir Kenna- 
way Douglass, of the British diplomatic service, -and Charles 
Brookfield, the heartily-abused Censor of London’s dramatic 
offerings, had all seen their names included in the publishers’ 
announcements. While speaking of publishers, surely Bernard 
Quaritch must be set down here; one of the very genus col- 
lector-enthusiast. 

It may be that with these should be included William 
Carey Hazlitt, grandson of the essayist, who died in Septem- 
ber, for he was one of the best known of numismatists, though 
he was also genuinely given to his writings, with a score of 
titles after his name in Who’s Who. And if he came to this 
by right of heredity so did Eugene Didier to his biographical 
labors; his life of Poe is standard. Ranking with such biog- 
raphers, too, was Charles F. Warwick, formerly Philadelphia’s 
Mayor; his Mirabeau was a strikingly able piece of work, wide- 
viewed in its pictures of the dark era of his subject’s time. 
W. P. W. Phillimore, to turn the penny, took intentionally a 
most parochial outlook, for his writings were devoted to the 
local annals of the English shires, in which field, however, he 
had few peers. History of religious sort came from the desk 
of the Perpetual Secretary of the French Academy, where, 
till last February, has for long been seated Paul Marie Pierre 





Thureau-Dangin. History of philosophic sort filled the five 
volumes of Thaddeus Wakeman, and literary sort was the 
chosen theme of John Hays Gardiner. 

In addition to Anne Warner French and Julia Ripley 
Dorr the year’s necrology lists seven women workers. In 
January passed away Mrs. Edyth Read, much loved of thou- 
sands of juvenile readers, and in November we had word of 
the death of Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, another producer 
of that similarly desirable sort of literature. Between these 
two the obituary columns of the press have chronicled the clos- 
ing of the lives of Lady Dorothy Neville, friend of practically 
all the worth-while notabilities of the British metropolis from 
Disraeli to Henry Irving, and latterly proved a wholly delight- 
ful gossip of those great times of yesterday; of the Honorable 
Emily Lawless and Alice Maud Meadows, each to be ranked 
as novelist and verse-maker; of the American Sara Shafer, who 
has done good work in our “Historic Towns” series, and of the 
Swiss, “Pierre de Coulevain” (Mlle. Favre de Coulevain) whose 
On the Branch was a noteworthy feature of the year that 
preceded her demise. 

The mention of Switzerland suggests that the twelve- 
months’ necrology calendar touches many of the countries the 
globe around. A majority of the names are, naturally, asso- 
ciated either with the United States or our Mother Land, but 
eleven other nationalities are represented. Hungary and 
Switzerland have been named. Australia may propose Louis 
Becke, the sailor-tale-teller, who began life as a supercargo in 
the South Seas trade. Norway has been called upon to mourn 
for her novelist, Krug, while the adjacent lands of Iceland 
and Russia have lost, respectively, Eirikr Magnusson, co-laborer 
with William Morris in his Saga volumes, and “Eliakum the 
Bard,” whose Yiddish poems, with their rugged, almost Homeric 
power, have stirred the hearts of thousands of his sorely op- 
pressed fellows. In Italy has died Professor Count Gubernatis, 
who called himself a “polygrapher,” he wrote and edited so 
much. Theodor Gomperz, of Germany, had just finished the 
fourth and final volume of his splendid Greek Thinkers when 
“Finis” was set to his years as well. In addition to the five 
Frenchmen already referred to, the country of the tricolor 
has lost Firmin-Didot, a lexicographer of attainments. No 
more Irish tales will be sent us by Patrick Sheehan, and Bonnie 
Scotland’s Alison Cunningham has gone at last to join her 
beloved “R. L. S.” 

Think it not strange that such as she should find place 
in this chronicle; few have played so real a part in present- 
day literature as this “Cummy” of the great novelist and essay- 
ist and poet of the land of Burns and Scott, to whom he dedi- 
cated his Child’s Garden in a way to prove that early-given 
affections often grow, not decrease, with passing years :— 


“For the long night you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sake, 
For your most comfortable hand 
That led me through the uneven land, 
For all the story books you read, 

For all the pains you comforted, 

For all you pitied, all you bore, 

In sad and happy days of yore, 

My second mother, my first wife, 

The angel of my infant life, 

From the sick child now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the little book you hold.” 


In much the same thought with which Dame Alison is 
here included, may mention be made of two literary “originals” 
who this year have passed out of the mortal life, in which, after 
all, they. were far less known than in the intangibility which 
great books had given them. James R. Bell, prototype of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Bridge Builder, died in August, and four 
months earlier, in her hundredth year, Mrs. Mary Ann Cooper, 
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of Southgate, London, breathed her last. Who was she? First, 
she was a childhood friend of Dickens, and, second, she was 
“born again” as Little Dorrit. What strange chance it was 
that conferred this immortality upon her. How easy it would 
have been (one had almost written it “how natural”) for her 
to have remained just one of the forgotten millions. Yet, 
through the proxy of the wizard hand of the great Victorian 
tale-teller she is known wherever English books are read and 
the tongue of Shakespeare spoken. She stands forever secure 
in a gallery of types far realer than flesh-and-blood men and 
women, nor shall her fame fade as long as David Copperfield 
and Little Nell keep green the memory of him who was once 
her playmate. 

Mrs. Cooper at one hundred, Mistress Cunningham at the 
age of Alfred Wallace, ninety-one—these three are eldest of 
the sixty here set forth. The three at the lower end of life’s 
gamut were William Garrott Brown, one of the foremost of 
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Southern writers, with seven volumes to his credit though but 
forty-five at his October passing; Anne Warner French, a 
twelve-month younger still, and, youngest of all, Harry Peyton 
Steger, the short-story writer and literary executor of the late 
“QO. Henry,” who had but just turned his thirtieth milestone 
when January set a period to his promising work. 

The two who remain to be mentioned,—the historian and 
archeologist, Louis Paulin Passy, “Father” of the French 
Deputies, and “Mark Rutherford,’ a while ago prominent 
through his fictional handling of moral and social problems 
(William Henry White, was his name in fact),—being both 
well on in their eighties, bring up the suggestion that the pur- 
suit of letters must be more or less conducive to longevity. A 
little figuring over the memoranda from which such a record 
as this must be pieced together, will bear out the idea, for 
the average age of the three score whose names here figure 
approximates to seventy-two years. 


Reviewing the intimate journal of a brave woman who lived 
through troublous times and remained to hand down her memories 


HERE are no documents relating to the Civil War that 

I appeal so irresistibly to the interest of the reader as 

the journals written by the women of the South with 

pens trembling with excitement, their heart-beats punctuating 
their sentences. 

The Confederate Girl’s Diary* comes to us to-day, as fresh 
in its simplicity and sincerity as when the young girl wrote it 
a half century ago in secret moments for no eye but God’s and 
her own, and with no thought of confiding to it any but her 
own little affairs. 

It opens with the description of home life in the old family 
house of the Morgans in Baton Rouge, the gay little capital of 
Louisiana,—one of the old famous Louisiana homes, with its 
magisterial master, recently deceased but still a power and 
authority in the home, its gentle, dignified mistress, its retinue 
of slaves, each one introduced with minute particularity by 
name and character, its lordly young men (one of them is soon 
killed in a duel) its young ladies in the full tide and enjoyment 
of their bellehood, with dancing and flirting in the drawing 
room, and guitar playing and singing on the moonlit broad 
front gallery the same old pleasant picture of “before 
the war” life that is the best of all beginnings of a Southern 
story. The daily record of the young girl is undertaken pri- 
marily, according to her naive confession, merely as an outlet 
of expression to an ardent temperament, somewhat chafed by 
the superiority of a brilliantly beautiful and gifted elder sister, 
reigning supreme in the house and over her court of devoted 
Baton Rouge beaux. The great war was looming in the dis- 
tance, like a war’s only prototype on earth, a black cloud. 
Casual expectation of what may occur in the nature of wars 
and clouds breaks in every now and then on the record of the 
gay fun of the young people. The brothers enlist and go away to 
where they are sure that glory waits them; the sisters make 
lint and knit socks and indulge in patriotic outbursts of de- 
votion to the South and hatred of its enemies. The reader, 
so much wiser in this day about wars, wonders at the ignorance 
and heedlessness of the novices of that time, but knowing so 
much better than the writer what the conclusion of the story 
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is, is glad on the whole that the storm does not frighten her 
and that she can write along so ingeniously about herself and 
the Confederacy. 

But the cloud breaks, as it must, and with a vengeance; 
New Orleans is taken and Butler begins his historic career 
in the city; Farragut’s gunboats advance up the Mississippi, 
shelling towns and burning plantations, and Baton Rouge, but 
a small and insignificant figure in the war program, is now 
called upon to furnish all a war’s requisitions of suffering 
demanded of it. The fighting men being in the army the women 
have to meet the awful decision of what to do with the enemy 
upon them; whether to flee and abandon their homes and all 
they possess in them, or stay and stand the worst, which meant 
capture and a possible Butler over them. Womenlike, they 
hesitated and finally did both; they joined the panic-stricken 
line of women and non-combatants that hurried out of the little 
city with what bundles they could make up in the fear and 
confusion of the moment, just as panic-stricken women used 
to do in the Middle Ages. Then, recovering their presence of 
mind, they turned back in the dusty road over which they were 
traveling so weariedly with tired feet, and returned to Baton 
Rouge to find the enemy in possession of it, their homes sacked 
and their servants dispersed. But they are glad to be home 
again, where they can feel once more the guarding power of 
the deceased father and husband and where with their neigh- 
bors they can laugh over the ludicrous part of their adventur- 
ous flight. A kind of subdued life ensues, with conversation 
carried on in whispers and conduct carefully supervised, for 
sentinels are ever pacing within earshot; none but surreptitious 
communication is maintained with the Confederacy; notes and 
news pass surreptitiously from one hand to another. Thus 
comes the intimation that the Confederates intend to attack 
and recapture Baton Rouge. The danger is real. A bloody 
fight is imminent. The Confederate soldiers themselves beg 
the women to leave the field unhampered by their presence. 
And so another momentous decision has to be made; the diary 
dwells carefully on all the aspects of the question, and there 
are many—beside that of personal safety. Finally bundles 
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are made up, this time in a leisurely way, trunks even are 
packed, and a pass is obtained from the military commandant, 
a friendly kind of enemy, and profiting by their first bit of 
experience, the mother and two daughters hire what vehicles 
they can procure and so seek refuge now with one friend, now 
with another in the plantations along the coast up the river. 
But they find little safety anywhere, for the enemy still patrols 
the river, shelling, as it seems, indiscriminately as they steam 
along, for the mere fun of it. The diary is taken along, it has 
come to be a sort of necessity now to the young girl, as diaries 
do become to their writers. She writes in it as she can; while 
resting to recover breath from one wild stampede, with her 
running bag beside her, ready for another, with shells bursting 
over the roof of the house in which she is sitting. 

All the while, how heroically brave she is! And how con- 
scientious in her determination to be truthful to foe as well as 
friend! No matter how her blood boils with indignation at 
some new story brought her of the enemy’s doings in Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, or how anguished she is about her 
brothers fighting in the great battles of Virginia. Every now 
and then, there is granted a little interlude, when in some mo- 
mentary coign of safety, with a Confederate camp not far off, 
hoop skirts and flounced silks are taken from trunk and “run- 
ning bag” and the real business of a young lady’s life is re- 
sumed, the brilliant elder sister ever to the fore as usual in her 
conquests. Almost the war is forgotten! Nevertheless it is there 
all the time with shot and shell and ghastly splases of blood. 

A fall from her horse causes a grave injury to our heroine’s 
spine. It becomes evident to her family and friends that she 
must have the best surgical treatment if she is to be saved from 
being a helpless cripple the rest of her life. 

Prone on her back, unable to move a limb, fleeing indeed 
becomes an impossibility to her, and refuges of safety become 
rarer and rarer. 


The only sure haven possible is in New Orleans in the home 
of the eldest brother of the family, a Union man, but none the 


less a loving and loved elder brother. He urges, insists, their 
own hearts yearn for him, and this last journey is undertaken 
under circumstances of appalling difficulty. Fortunately the 
Confederate girl can write as she can play the guitar while 
lying on her back. Most interesting of all her pages are 
those describing the tortuous and torturing Piney wood roads 
through the forests, and over swift currented streams, until 
the landing place is reached where they can embark in a lugger, 
and so cross Lake Maurepas and enter the canal that leads 
them by a back way into New Orleans. A dramatic crisis 
confronts them before they are permitted to land. A Union 
officer meets them with an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, which, writhe as they may with disgust, and trembling 
before the real perjury of it, they are forced to take. In the 
good brother’s home comfort solaces them for their recent and 
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cruel privations, the war is not allowed to enter there, and 
everything is ordered to soothe their feelings and make them 
forget their trials. The injured spine is treated by an eminent 
surgeon, the eminent surgeon of his day in the South, and the 
young girl is soon walking the streets and recording in her 
diary her sharp observations in the captive city. 

Suddenly the diary ends; it can go no farther; a shrill 
scream of anguish tears through the last page. The two 
brothers in the war are dead! Both in the same week, one on 
Johnstone’s Island where his mother and sisters were relieved 
to have him, thinking him safer there than in the field; the 
other suddenly in a hospital. 

What became of the girl? She survived it all, the destruc- 
tion of her home, the death of her brothers, the downfall of 
the Confederacy, its last struggle and the struggle of the Con- 
federate survivors after the proclamation of peace. Girls of 
the Confederacy were strong to endure. She survived even 
worse sorrow than all this. 

She married, after the close of the war, not one of the 
suitors that figure in the diary, but a wearer of the gray, one 
of the gallantest of the gallant; an Englishman, a volunteer in 
the service of the South. His name is still considered a glor- 
ious one in the South and his work as editor of the “Charleston 
News and Courier” has gone into the history of the country 
where his untimely and tragic death is still mourned as a 
national calamity. The young woman’s courage did not fail 
her even then. She was not born to die of sorrow, or she would 
have done so then. She had two children to rear. Those who 
knew her then, knew a pale fragile woman with prematurely 
whitened hair and a face blanched with sorrow; but proud in 
bearing, firm in voice, eloquent, even passionate in her con- 
versation when speaking of the past and her Southern ideals. 
She became once more a refugee; fleeing from the memories 
of her married life in Charleston, and seeking refuge in Paris 
where her mind was at home. There she passed away. 

In her apartment in the Rue de L’universite were frag- 
ments of the furniture that had escaped the pillage of the home 
in Baton Rouge, fragments also of the home in Charleston, por- 
traits hung upon her walls and pictures of no mean value, such 
as the homes of the wealthy possessed in her childhood. The 
little trifles of porcelain, gilt, glass and the minatures that form 
the precious relics of a woman’s life were enshrined in cab- 
inets. Tall, slight, very slight of figure, appearing taller and 
slighter in her long trailing soft black silk dress, with white 
fichu drawn tight over her shoulders, her white hair smoothed 
away from a face marble in whiteness and fixity of feature, 
speaking exquisitely pure French in a low, musical voice, she 
has become to all who knew her thus a figure of supreme dis- 
tinction; a memory such as we are thankful to possess, and 
would be indeed loath to lose. She came and went, emblematic 
of the best the South could produce of womanhood. 
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ee OW tell me all about The Will 

N to Live. In the first place, to 

put the usual question, is it in 

any sense autobiographical?” The irre- 

pressible interviewer paused with pencil 
in hand, expectantly. 

Miss Willcocks was not in the 
least flurried. She gazed calmly 
through her spectacles with the 
large rubber rims at the impa- 
tient piece of lead, smiled a little 
and then settled comfortably back 
in her chair. 

“Autobiographical?” she quer- 
ied. “Why, of course it is; that 
is the country life in it. It shows 
how I came to love the wild 
creatures in a way almost as 
minute as that of Richard Jef- 
feries.” 

“But I suppose you want to 
know how the thing started,” 
Miss Willcocks struck out bravely. 
“The whole idea of the plot came 
to me long ago when I shook 
hands in the garden of Cam- 
bridge Observatory with the aged 
John Couch Adams, the famous 
English astronomer who, with 
Leverrier, discovered the planet 
Neptune. Long afterwards, three 
years in fact, I visited the Corn- 
ish farm where Couch Adams 
passed his boyhood and there and 
then by the old granite cross on 
the moor conceived the idea of a 
young scientist’s struggle to know 
as the center of a novel. That 
was the origin of The Will to 
Live.” 

“The origial of the Botterill’s 
farm in the novel is then this 
Cornish one?” Miss Willcocks was 
asked. 


“Yes. It is the actual birth- 


place of John Couch Adams on 

the wild moor between the two seas that 
I had in mind,” Miss Willcocks replied. 
“The characters and incidents of the 
Botterill household, moreover, are taken 
from my own forebears, notably, Samp- 
son, who is my grandfather.” 
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“What about Penquite, the hill-town 
of the story?” 

“Oh, that is the quaint old Cornish 
town of Lamceston. You see, though I 
was born on a Devonshire farm, I have 
a special affinity for Cornwall, for my 
mother’s people come of an ancient Cel- 





Kate Douglas Wiggin 


After a new portrait of this popular author 


tic family of Prideaux, aforetime Lords 
of Luxullian near Fowey, the ‘Troy 
Town’ of Quiller—Couch’s famous ro- 
mance.” 

It looked to the interviewer as though 
Miss Willcocks had pursued this subject 
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about as far as she could so he put the 
next inquiry. 

“Where did you write The Will to 
Live, at your home in Exeter, England?” 

“Oh, no. It was mainly composed 
during a lonely summer spent in a one- 
roomed hut in a wild valley of Dartmoor. 
The hut itself, once a weigh-hut 
for a quarry, had been fitted with 
sleeping-bunks and an open fire- 
place. You may be interested to 
know that one of the episodes in 
my former book, Wings of Desire, 
takes place in this hut. Here, 
after days begun by a dip in the 
Moor stream most of the chapters 
of The Will to Live took shape 
in view of a double row of great 
granite tors. But my stay ended 
in sudden flight, for the owls made 
the summer nights too eerie at 
last. The book was finished at the 
mouth of the Exe within sight of 
the sea at a place formerly the 
scene of much of The Way Up, 
the novel based on the life of 
Godin, the French pioneer of co- 
operative production.” 

The next subject was one upon 
which the interviewer, though he 
was irrepressible, touched with 
trepidation. 

“Do you care to give me,” he 
asked, “your opinion on 
the woman question, suffrage, you 
know?” For the interviewer had 
heard reports of Miss Willcocks’ 
attitude on this current topic. 

“Most cordially,” Miss Will- 
cocks enthused. “I am a bachelor- 
woman and a suffragist. One of 
the first things I did after finish- 
ing The Will to Live was to take 
part in the great non-militant— 
notice I said non-militant—pil- 
grimage of the suffragists, march- 
ing with the Land’s End to Lon- 
don detachment and speaking, and 
being stoned, at several places en route.” 

In subsequent conversation it developed 
that Miss Willcocks is a feminist who be- 
lieves that woman’s place is side by side 
with man and that she had looked for- 
ward at one time to being the first woman 
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town councillor in the city of Exeter. 
The death of her mother, however, which 
occurred while The Will to Live was 
going through the press, necessitated a 
removal to London, which made the real- 
ization of that hope impossible. 

In connection with her public interests 
Miss Willcocks remarked: “My municipal 
work once had the effect of arousing a 
far western American township. Shortly 
after the publication in the United States 


Norman Hinsdale Pitman 
Author of The Lady Elect 


of The Wingless Victory I received from 
a prominent citizen of that town an urg 
ent appeal to be told whether there was 
actually a case on record where a town 
had been poisoned by the lead pipes used 
in conveying its water supply. It did not 
take me long to assure my inquirer that 
I knew of an English town that was 
even now being so poisoned, and further 
to assure him that generally speaking. 
not only were the characters in my story 
drawn. from life, but the plots were 
based on fact.” 

“My future literary work? Yes, I 
have some quite definitely laid out be- 
fore me,” was Miss Willcocks’ response 
to a question as to the nature of her 
next story. “The novel to follow The 
Will to Live is an essay in a far differ- 
ent field, the eighteenth century, with 
Horace Walpole’s ‘Hyena in Petticoats,’ 
Mary Whollstancroft, the pioneer of 
feminism, as its center, and with Mrs 
Siddons, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Blake and 
Godwin for secondary characters. Still 
however, the subject will be much as in 
The Will to Live, the struggle of a 
woman to make good, to grasp, as Sophie 
in The Will to Live would say, a leaf or 
two of the tree of life.” 
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Miss Willcocks began life as a student 
and lecturer on history and literature. 
With the publication of The Wingless 
Victory she started her career as a novel- 
ist. Her first appearance in American 
magazines came this year with an article 
on “The New Fear,” apropos of Post- 
Impressionism, in the “Forum” for April. 

“You see,” she concluded, “I both speak 
and write on art and my idea of a holiday 
is Paris and the new things of the 
studios.” 


An American Author in 
China 


ORMAN HINSDALE PITMAN 
N was born in Michigan—of Colon. 

ial New England stock. When 
he was but seven the family moved to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where he was edu- 
cated in the University of Tennessee, 
receiving the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Arts. He won one 
of the University fellowships and was 
editor-in-chief of the college paper and 
his class annual. 

He was assistant principal of the 
Baker-Himel University school for a 
number of years, during which time he 
edited The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
published in the Johnson Series of Eng- 
lish Classics. 

He was professor of English and His- 
tory in Chihli Provincial College, Paoting- 
fu, China, for several years, during which 
time he published Chinese Fairy Stories 
and Chinese Playmates. 

At present he is in charge of the De- 
partment of English and Pedagogics at 


Kate Langley Bosher 
Author of The House of Happiness 





Peking Normal College. Here he has 
written his wonderful tale of China, The 
Lady Elect and his tender little Chinese 
Christmas Story, part of which appeared 
in THE Book News MONTHLY for De- 
cember as “Lo-Lo’s Christmas Tree.” 


The Author of * The, Truth 
About Woman” 


O STAND with those splendid 
messages of the onward path of 


woman, Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman, John Stuart Mill’s The Subjec- 


M. P. Willcocks 


tion of Woman, Olive Schreiner’s Woman 
and Labor and Ellen Key’s The Woman 
Movement, comes a new and monumental 
contribution to this most important sub- 
ject of the day, The Truth About 
Woman, by Mrs. Walter Gallichan. 
Grounding her profoundly interesting 
study on the established facts of biology 
and anthropology, Mrs. Gallichan traces 
woman’s status from the Mother-age 
period on through the ancient civiliza- 
tions of history down to our present so- 
ciety, closing her book with a third sec- 
tion on “Present-day Aspects of the 
Woman Problem.” The author has long 
had in mind the writing of such a work, 
from the time, in fact, when she was 
teaching in a girl’s school in London. Of 
this time she writes, “I was young in ex- 
perience and very ignorant of life. I 
believed that I was able to train up a 
new type of woman. Of course I failed. 
Looking back now I wonder if I ever 
taught my pupils one-hundredth part of 
what they taught me.” 

Mrs. Gallichan was born in Madagas- 
car and spent her childhood there. She 
inherited from a Puritan father the 
austere ideals and rigid habits of his 
kind, and one can in a measure imagine 
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Maria Montessori 


The famous educator, who is now lecturing 
in this country 


the mental upheaval through which she 
must have lived to overcome the preju- 
dices of her early life and to approach 
her great book in an open, scientific atti- 
tude of inquiry. She early moved to 
London, but because of delicate health 
she was unable to attend school or to do 
any regular lessons. She has said that 
she considers this an advantage, as she 
learned to think for herself. While still 
quite young she announced her determi- 
nation to write books, much to the deri- 
sion of her family, as she as yet could 
not master her reading and was con- 
sidered stupid and backward in every- 
thing. When she was fourteen, how- 


Ralph Henry Barbour 
Author of Lady Laughter 


ever, her family moved to Southport and 
there she attended school for four years, 
at the end of which time she started to 
teach. At first she had very few pu- 
pils, but gradually her work prospered 
and soon she went to London, taking 
some of her pupils with her, and for ten 
years she was head mistress of Babing- 
ton House, Eltham, Kent. It was during 
those years that the desire first came to 
her to write a book on Woman, and so 
she began to read and to take notes. Her 
first book, however, was a novel, appear- 
ing in 1899, and the next year she gave 
up school work to devote her whole time 
to writing. Shortly occurred her mar- 
riage to Mr. Gallichan, himself a writer 
well-known in England, and the couple 
went for a trip through Spain and be- 
came so interested in the country that 


William R. Hereford 
A writer of delightful comedy 


they stayed there nearly a year. This 
turned Mrs. Gallichan’s attention to the 
art of Spain, and it is probably through 
her half-dozen or more books on Spanish 
art and on her travels in Spain that she 
became best known. Upon their return 
to England, Mrs. Gallichan continued her 
active literary work. A novel, A Weav- 
er’s Shuttle, though it did not sell well, 
she considers one of her best books. It 
was written in 1905, when she and her 
husband were living in a little hill vil- 
lage in Derbyshire. “At the time I wrote 
it,” she says, “it was absolutely true to 
me, but I should write it differently 
ncw.” Soon after writing this book she 
went to live in London again, first at 
Hampton-on-Thames and later at Child’s 
Hill, where she now makes her home. 
During all those years she never lost the 
desire to write the book upon Woman, 
and she continued her reading and notes. 


Gilbert Cannan 


The gifted author of Round the Corner 


Four years ago she took up definitely 
the work of writing the book, and upon 
its appearance this year it met with a 
splendid reception, the author being espe- 
cially pleased with letters of apprecia- 
tion from H. G. Wells, Havelock Ellis, 
Olive Schreiner and other supporters of 
the woman movement. 

Mrs. Gallichan is a slow worker, but 
her whole heart is in it, and she is never 
so happy as when she is writing. Sev- 
eral of her articles on the woman ques- 
tion have appeared in English reviews, 
and she is also known as an ardent and 
interesting lecturer on the subject for 
which she cares so deeply. 


Mrs. Walter Gallichan 


A leader of the Woman Movement 






















































































































































































































































Gelett Burgess 


One of America’s Unique Humorists 


A biographical and critical comment, with selections from Mr. Burgess’ 


popular works and reproductions 





s ELETT BURGESS was born in Bostoa, 
Massachusetts, January 30, 1866. He was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in the Department of Civil 
Engineering, in the class of 1887. For 
three years thereafter he was connected 
with the Engineering Department of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, and, later joined 
the faculty of the University of California 

, as Instructor in Topographical Drawing. 
This position he held for three years. It was in May, 1895, 
after being employed for a while as designer that he began to 
write for publication. With Mr. Bruce Porter he founded and 
edited a small, sixteen-page magazine, “The Lark.” The name 
had a double significance. Partly a high-spirited jest, partly a 
serious protest against the decadence of the time, it was full 
of the “Joy of Life” and was constructively optimistic. 
It contained neither satire, parody nor criticism; it was 
a positive contribution without local color or “timeliness.” 
From its first issue, which contained Gelett Burgess’ now- 
famous “Purple Cow,” the “Lark” was received as a unique 
and distinguished literary force by readers 
all over the United States. In this maga- 
zine, though it existed for only two years, 
Mr. Burgess established his reputation not 
only as a humorist and nonsense-writer, but 
as an essayist and poet with a definite mes- 
sage. His own eccentric illustrations began 
to be famous very soon. 

Removing to New York in 1897, and to 
London a year later, Mr. Burgess began his 
professional career as a writer, and has 
since contributed to American and English 
periodicals in many diverse ways. He has, 
at present, some twenty books to his credit, 
each a characteristic phase of his versatile 
powers. These include not only juvenile 
works, such as his Goop books, but also 
volumes of essays, poems, satires, parodies, 
collections of short stories, humorous works 
and novels. 





~)UT it is not only as a 
Y= writer of books that Mr. 
iis Burgess has distinguish- 
ed himself. He has ex- 
hibited a collection of water colors, “Studies 
in Symbolistic Psychology,” which attracted 
considerable attention from their originality. 
He has designed several country houses 
that have when constructed shown archi- 
tectural features of great charm. He has 
illustrated articles for magazines, had a play produced on 
Broadway, carved massive eccentric statues in wood and de- 
signed furniture. 

Perhaps the most original outcome of his versatility was 
his “Nonsense Machine, No. 4,” which was recently exhibited 
in New York. This scientific, satirical contraption was a com- 
plicated mechanical device with such extraordinary composite 
motions that it was ironically constructed for the purpose of 





of some of his cleverest drawings 





Gelett Burgess 





“eliminating thought in all forms” and offered as a cure for 
Neurasthenia. The patient, watching its abstruse processes, 
found no need for thinking, and the machine supplied all neces- 
sary ratiocination, thus effecting a desirable rest and refresh- 
ment. Another of Mr. Burgess’ achievements was a child’s 
house constructed entirely of packing cases. In short, “Non- 
sense in Three Dimensions” is his favorite fad. 


He interests not only the kiddies, but their parents as 

well, and that demand, “Read it again!” is robbed of 
its terrors by the humor of Mr. Burgess’ juvenile work. No 
didactic writing for the nursery has ever been so successful, 
for his books on etiquette, deportment, morals and manners are 
always savored with the spice of wit. In his Goop books, Mr. 
Burgess’ drawings, too, have an important, and a unique part. 
It was he who first discovered that children, naturally drawing 
in pure line, enjoy that form of illustration more than the 
ordinary light-and-shade methods of pictures for adults. They 
understand and see “line” where they do not appreciate 
“values” and “masses.” Also, his drawings are easily copied 
or traced, easily put upon the blackboard by 
teachers to illustrate the ethical lessons he 
teaches. In short, all his juvenile writing 
is carefully and psychologically conceived. 
It has the helpful and instructive quality of 
the early “cautionary verse” for children, 
with a new attractive quality that charms 
and sustains the interest. 


. S a writer for children, Gelett Burgess stands supreme. 


a child. This is Mr. Burgess’ recipe 

for success in juvenilia. What does 
this mean? Simply, that there must be no 
condescension, no “writing down” no patron- 
izing, if you would interest the child. You 
must take the child seriously, accept his 
point of view, understand his values, his 
humor, his ideals. This sounds easy, but 
what is more pathetic than the books chil- 
dren have given them to read? They al- 
ways understand less, and more than most 
people think. Children “make-believe,” but 
most writers for children only “make be- 
lieve make-believe”—and in that distinction 
lies the difference between popularity and 
failure. The psychology of the child is not to be understood 
from any conventional assumption of simplicity or crudeness. 
It can only be got at through a real power of subjectivity— 
through feeling. If one has ever really “grown up,” one need 
never try to interest the child-mind. But, because Mr. Burgess 
can really play—with paintings or nonsense machines or pack- 
ing case house, he can give the children what they want, what 
their parents want and—here’s the point—what he wants 
himself! 


[i WRITE for children one must be 


and the magazine virtues, with sincerity, conviction and all 
that, go soak in the monthly magazines! the periodical 
orthodoxy of the day. But if you have antenna, if you are for 


|: YOU are for a fiction plugged with propriety, sobriety 





the far ends of the spectrum, if you can count corpuscles, I 
cry you mercy when you see where abandon may lead to, withal, 
and how a teaspoonful of brains might butter this fragile 
custard. Some quodling will do it yet, I dare say, and to him 
Lady Mechante holds out the delicate tips of her pink little 
fingers. Never mind, here’s for the diversion, now; it may not 
run away with you, but it may point a sermon for some bigger 
fool than I! 

“A Farce in Filigree,” says the author of this book—a tour 
de force in Style and Abandon. It is indeed “precious,” a 
romantic series of Absurdities, yet always tinged with the 
satire that gives to Gel- 
ett Burgess’ nonsense a 
deeper note of phil- 
osophy. Lady Mechante 
in London, where, as a 
smart burglar, she 
searches for an interest- 
ing man—in San Fran- 
cisco where she organizes 
the Hypnotic League and 
makes all men her slaves 
—in Boston, where she 
establishes a new re- 
ligion, The Cult of Mars 
—and finally in New 
York, where she introduces a coal-heaver into high life and 
develops a superman—this is the range of the most mischievous 
and charming madcap heroine of high-spirited romance! 


From Goops 


The Maxims of Methuselah 


CHAPTER VIII 


O son, heed my wisdom and learn 


I HAVE OBSERVED a wife when her husband talketh with 
a subtile woman, and I have regarded her ways. 

2 And it came to pass that when the woman gazed admiringly 
at him, then did the wife care not; nay, she rejoiced with 
an exceedingly great joy, saying: Lo, how she envieth me! 
But if peradventure he were delighted with the damsel, 
when he looked at her with the corners of his eyes, when 
his lips smiled upon her, then was his wife, angry, yea, 
she waxed exceeding wroth. 

Yet to her husband did she say naught, she disclosed not 
her jealousy; 

But out of the woman she took it in divers subtile ways, 
driving her forth with a tongue of needles. But her hus- 
band knew it not, comprehending not women’s ways. 
Behold, when one woman meeteth another, she weigheth her 
rival as in a balance; she measureth her as with an ell. 
And if peradventure she is found wanting, then is she 
welcomed with fond words, the path is made easy to her feet. 
But if she surpasseth in charm, if her comeliness exceed, 
then doth it go hard with her; yea, she is treated with 
silent scorn. 

For all women practise the same trade, and therein are no 
Unions found. 

Now there were two damsels in the Land of Nod, and their 
names were Katharine and Trixie. They had been friends 
since their youth, yea, they slept in the same bed together. 


GELETT BURGESS 
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11 And it came to pass that one day when a youth came to 
call, Katharine tarried in the parlor privily, and she heard 
him announced. 

12 Therefore, before he had entered the room, she hid behind 
a screen, wishing to know wherefore he was in that house. 
And he knew not that she was there. 

13 And lo, a damsel entered unto him, and they talked together, 
the youth and the damsel; and she beguiled him with hon- 
eyed words, she was exceeding gracious. 

14 And when the youth had departed, Katharine came from 
behind the screen to discover the maiden; and behold, it was 
Trixie. 

15 And Katharine was sore amazed, saying: What signifieth 
it that I have known thee lo, these many years, and I knew 
not thy voice? Behold since my youth hast thou been my 
friend and yet I did not recognize thee! 

Thy ways were the ways of a stranger, and the tones of 
thy voice were different altogether. 

And Trixie answered her, saying: Behold was I not alone 
with a man, not knowing that a woman was near by? Lo, 
thou hast much to learn of women! 

For there be two languages a woman speaketh yea, three 
to which her tongue is accustomed: 

The speech of woman together: and the speech of a woman 
with a man: but the speech of a woman with a man and a 
woman, it is another language. 

My son, when thou sayest: All women are liars, it is easy 
to thee. 

But he who perceiveth when they are lying, I say unto thee, 
he is a man of understanding. 





The Maxims of Noah 


CHAPTER XIII 


S A WAITER that loitereth at the table desiring a tip, 
A so is she that demandeth of thee, Why hast thou 
kissed me? 

2 As one that picketh his teeth behind a napkin, so is he that 
would fain conceal his weakness from a woman. He maketh 
his folly conspicuous. 

3 As a shaker full of damp salt, so is a woman when thou 
recountest thy deeds; yet, when she talketh of herself, she 
is like unto a pepperpot, whereof the cover is loose and 
spilleth mightly. 

4 As a hairpin that hath fallen down her neck, so is the sight 
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From Lady Mechante 


of a rival’s new gown to a woman; it irketh her sore, yet 
can she not forget it. 
Boiled milk is an abomination and the stink of pease cooking 
is disgusting to me; but she that putteth scent into her 
husband’s tobacco-jar causeth his friends to say harsh 
things. 

As a bald-headed barber that urgeth a hair-tonic upon thee, 
so is an ill-favored damsel that recieth the compliments she 
hath received. 

As a cork which hath been pushed into a bottle, so is the 
mind of her that nurseth her first-born; thou canst not 
attain unto it. 

He that pulleth up his trousers before sitting, and she that 
powereth her nose in public, who shall choose between them? 
As one that readeth the last chapter of a novel first, so is 
she that asketh thee, Dost thou not love me? 

A singing gas-jet can I bear, yea, a faucet which squeaketh 
is not intolerable to me; but she that hummeth merrily out 
of tune causeth me sore anquish. 

Lo, mine eye trickleth down with water for the frowardness 
of the daughters of my people. I am in distress; my bowels 
are troubled. 

Hath a woman shame? Has a woman modesty withal? 
Behold, as a man thinketh, thinketh she not; and with a 
gentleman’s reserves is she not acquainted. 

For in the house of women, there I caused a dictagraph to 
be established; and when its records were made known, 
then was I astonished. 

She discusseth her husband; and to her sisters doth she 
reveal many curious things. 

She discourseth of her operations; yea, as she passeth the 
sandwiches, as she annouceth her trumps, even then doth 
she proclaim them. 
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16 She fisheth openly for men; and though her sisters witness 
her guile, yet is she not embarrased. 

17 When she putteth in her switch when she anointeth herself 
with rouge, when she stuffeth herself with ruffles, behold, 
then she jesteth with her sisters; yet, they rejoice together 
and say ha-ha. 

18 And as for her wiles with her beloved, and the words of his 
mouth, doth she not bandy them about, that her sisters may 
praise her? 

19 But when a man cometh, then is she demure; she casteth 

down her eyelids, she blusheth mightily. Behold, butter 

melteth not in her mouth. 





Local News from the City °o Ligg 


TERRIBLE TRAIN which has lately been terrorizing 

A the Suburbs was captured last evening by Y. Yak who 

decoyed it from its tunnel and lured it into the Grand 

Opera House where it was asphyxiated with gas. It is now so 

tame that it will climb a church steeple and twirl the weather 
vane for the amusement of the public. 

A large Grand Piano which was married to a windmill 
last year is now the proud parent of twin hand organs born 
last week. 

The 2nd National Bank of Ligg yesterday tried to climb 
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From The Lively City o’ Ligg 


on top of the Court House, so infuriating one of the elevators 
that it succeeded in butting the ambitious structure off the roof. 

The Lampposts of Ligg last week refuted the charge of 
Laziness frequently brought against them by wading in a body 
out into the harbor to rescue a steamship that had gone aground 
on the bar. 












Algernon Blackwood 


Mystic Extraordinary 


By Robert Garland 


with the old lady who, upon being shown a kangaroo 

for the first time, dismissed the catastrophic looking 
creature with the entirely sensible statement that she didn’t 
believe it. When one listens to the praise which is beginning 
to be heard in connection with the novels and tales of a certain 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood, one is inclined to quote the unbeliev- 
ing old lady, and let the matter drop. But after a reading of 
any one of the nine volumes standing in our author’s name, 
one realizes that not only has he definitely arrived, but that 
he has come to stay. 

Mr. Blackwood’s career would seem to have been an ad- 
venturous one. Born in 1869, he is the second son of the late 
Sir Arthur Blackwood, K. C. B., and Sydney, Duchess of Man- 
chester, the widow of the sixth Duke of Manchester. He was 
educated at the Moravian School, deep in the Black Forest, 
where he evidently acquired his almost overpowering love of 
Nature in her many mystic moods. Later he studied at Wel- 
lington College, an English school in the vicinity of Reading, 
and at Edinburgh University. 

After leaving college, not content with the life of a younger 
son of the British aristocracy, he went to Canada, and tried 
farming for several years. When the gold fever was at its 
height he emigrated to the Rainy River gold fields, where he 
ran a hotel. Putting aside this venture, he moved to New 
York, joined the staff of the “Sun,” and later of the “Times.” 
He soon grew weary, however, of the nerve-racking life of a 
metropolitan journalist, and entered the milk business. His 
first book was issued as recently as 1906. 

When The Empty House was first published in London it 
attracted no particular attention. It contains several excellent, 
but by no means inspired, ghost stories, and considerable matter 
which can only be spoken of as dull. The Strange Adventure 
of a Private Secretary in New York is a gruesome piece of 
work, despite its amateurishness, but even it perilously ap- 
proaches that line where gruesomeness stops and mere dis- 
agreeableness begins. It contains none of the shiverish genius 
of a Poe. Reading The Empty House in 1906, one would have 
never dreamed that its author was to have penned such a mas- 
terpiece as The Centaur after five years, or such a work as 
The Human Chord after four. 

Algernon Blackwood has been characterized as too vaguely 
a mystic; one who, other than merely to gratify his sense of 
the mystic beauty of the Universe, has no formula, no phil- 
osophy of life. In short, that he is a mystic-voluptuary. For 
himself, it is evident that he would have us look upon him as 
an inarticulate poet, as one whom Inspiration has passed by, 
leaving him a soul which is a lyre, but a lyre with strings un- 
tuned. But here our author underrates his clarity. His chief 
claim to immortality must ever be his articulateness. 

All of which The Education of Uncle Paul will go to prove, 
for Uncle Paul is frankly Mr. Blackwood. Never is he more 
human, more lovable. Never has his imagination more under- 
standably found its outlet than in the safety-valve of the chil- 
dren among whom he has come to live. All the glowing pic- 
tures he has been living inwardly during the years spent in the 
woods, in solitude, have come to life. His canvas is vast and 
unlimited, all Nature stretched before us, limned in master- 
strokes of living color. In plain sight of the reader he men- 
tally feels his way along. He gropes, but it is intelligent 
groping, not the nervous fluttering of hysteria. 


E- with the remembers the delectable yarn in connection 





Algernon Blackwood will not let us think him just a use- 
less dreamer, without purpose. He states, and emphatically, 
that a life worth while is one which is “inner” in the best sense, 
drawing from the inner sustenance to provide driving force for 
the outer the Mystic as man of action. He under- 
stands—none better—that fantasy, unless rooted in reality, 
leads away from action and tends to weakness and insipidity; 
but that, grounded in the common facts of life and content in 
idealizing the actual, it might become an important factor for 
good, lending wings to the feet and lifting the soul over diffi- 
cult places. 

In Jimbo, which followed after a year’s silence, a well- 
intentioned but blundering young governess tells a little boy 
—a dreamy, imaginative, Peter-Panish little boy—a bogy story. 
She only meant to “knock the nonsense out of him,” but 
frightens the little boy almost into insanity. On the border- 
land, in the spectral world of delirium, Mr. Blackwood has 
stayed him, and so we have a fantastic bit of fairy-writing, 
the story of Jimbo and his struggle to escape from the Empty 
House. 

It is a story of curious brain-searching, which, the better 
you get to know Mr. Blackwood, you feel he alone could have 
written in so exquisitely haunting a manner. You feel, too, 
that while he is probing the brain of the child it is for love 
alone; a mute service to those other prisoners of the Empty 
House who have been frightened in the past; that it is with 
only the tenderest of hand-movements and in velvet gloves 
that his psychic search is made. 

In The Human Chord, with Jimbo as a sort of preliminary 
breath, he dives through the mists of mental distrust into the 
surging sea of psychic mystery, bringing to the surface a 
passable replica of the coin of truth, if not the coin of truth 
itself. His touch, to abandon our rather heavy state of met- 
aphoricalness, becomes more sure, his grasp of ideas and ideals 
more firm, and, strange to say, at the same time more elusive. 
In a word, he is now definitely and shamelessly a mystic, a 
mystic who is at the same time a modernist, believing in the 
mystery of railway trains and gramaphones as well as in the 
mystery of the vast sublimnal and unillumined plains that 
stretch darkly beyond human ken. The Human Chord reminds 
one, at times, of Maeterlinck—just why it would be difficult to 
say—but it is a Maeterlinck with the dots filled in. 

The key of The Human Chord is a minor one, speaking 
of “plains without horizon”—plains upon which all who read 
may run—“seas deep enough to float the planets like corks”— 
and of sufficient unreality to bear the restless ship of one’s 
imagination. Robert Sprinrobin is introduced at the very start. 
He is taken into the home of one Philip Skale to assist in an 
experiment in which the first syllable of the name of God is 
to be pronounced in perfect harmony, setting up vibratory 
communication with Deity. The members of Skale’s house- 
hold are perfectly attune, but in the human chord the tenor 
note is missing until the arrival of Sprinrobin, when the chord 
is complete, although merely an infinitesimal sound in the uni- 
versal symphony. 

Skale, the bass of the chord, may be described as a spiritual 
adventurer playing a game of scientific hide-and-seek in the 
fourth dimension that lies behind the brain, spurred on until 
the end by an intelligent but none the less pseudomorphous 
knowledge of psychology. The training of Sprinrobin for his 
important part, with Skale’s various experiments in the realm 
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of sound, make astonishingly interesting as well as convincing 
reading. But in the end the plan fails, for Skale, like all who 
number themselves among the illuminati, underrated the power 
of God, and overrated the power of the thing the Deity fash- 
ioned one day in his own image. 

There is barely a superfluous word in The Human Chord, 
and the mere retelling of its plot is all but useless. The book 
deals with strange and bizarre things, strange and bizarre be- 
cause unknown. But all our lives we have sensed their exist- 
ence when we have taken the trouble to shut out for a moment 
the deafening. roar and rumble of our daily life, and Mr. Black- 
wood has almost caught them between the covers of his book. 
For this reason the volume is somewhat of a miracle, much 
as if a scientist had photographed the attraction of gravitation 
and printed its likeness upon a penny postcard. When one 
purchases The Human Chord it is as if one became the posses- 
sor of a piece of white magic for a dollar and a half. 

The Centaur, Mr. Blackwood’s eighth published volume, 
and, perhaps the finest of them all, is a prose epic of the Simple 
Life. It is a sheer masterpiece of Pantheism. It makes ar- 
ticulate those things of Nature which have always been inar- 
ticulate. With passionate earnestness the author pleads for 
a receptive attitude on our part to Nature’s yearnings toward 
us. With infinite tenderness and patience he bares each mar- 
velous wonder of her for our inspection, our criticism; he calls 
forth the most subtly delicate pipings of Pan with which to 
charm our sympathies. He stoops and lends his own ear to 
the myriad calls Nature makes, and all aflame with love of her, 
rejoices to act the part of interpreter and mediator to us who, 
unheeding, have remained insensible to her call. 

There is no definite plot to The Centaur. It is the straight- 
forward recounting of the soul-hunger of an Irishman, Terence 
O’Malley, a being half-mystic, half-saint and wholly human— 
as only the Slav and the Celt can ever be. His one joy is 
Nature; his one delight to lie within her bosom. And at last, 


after many strivings, he discovers that in order to surrender 
totally to the rush of the desire within him for a final im- 
mersion in Nature, he must give up life—to find Life. That 
is to say, a total sinking of his individuality into Nature must 
cost him a shedding of the material integument. O’Malley, 
loving mankind because he is a part of the earth he adores, 
seeks first to convert the world—but fails. In the end he slips 
away to join the invisible, but none the less real, earth forces. 

The book is a marvel of word-painting, filled with the 
sheer beauty of its own message. There is no page which is 
not alive with the rush and glow and soul-sweeping magic of 
the stupendous idea it immortalizes. At the present writing 
The Centaur is the latest novel of Mr. Blackwood, and his 
greatest achievement as well. 

In many of his earlier short stories our author is less 
happy, but most of them are well worth while. Curious achieve- 
ments they are, some showing the foundation upon which Mr. 
Blackwood had builded the superstructure of his later romances, 
others standing out in harmonic relief against the quite differ- 
ent motifs of his sustained narratives. In his recently pub- 
lished volume of short stories—Pan’s Garden—Mr. Blackwood 
again proves that he can hold the senses and the intellect in 
the grip of his story-telling without sacrificing either to the 
other. The first narrative—“The Man Whom the Trees 
Loved’”—recalls The Centaur, but it is The Centaur in an en- 
tirely different key. There could be no better introduction to 
Mr. Blackwood than this latest book; it shows a riper art than 
the earlier collections of stories, and a clearer understanding of 
himself. And the theme of them all is the Blackwood theme 

Pantheism. 

Mr. Blackwood is but forty-four years of age. He has 
been writing books for only six short years. If, in so limited 
a period, he could produce such works as The Centaur and The 
Human Chord, there is no telling what wonders he may bring 
forth in the maturity of his powers. 


Along the Road 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


OMETIMES Doubt comes to blind my spirit sight, 
S Proclaiming there is naught beyond Death’s night. 
And I will almost deem the message true: 
My soul grows sick; I know not what to do. 
But as Despair turns all my being cold, 
I see a crocus peeping through the mold. 


Again, hard Reason will assail my thought, 

And multitudes of arguments are brought 

And placed before my clear, discerning brain. 

I cannot flout them; they are true and plain. 
But when my faith is numb, and dead is Prayer, 
I hear a strain of heavenly music rare. 


Black billows surge betimes above my soul, 
And I go groping, like a blind earth-mole. 
Nor light of any kind upon my path; 
And I deny all in my stubborn wrath. 
But, ere I stumble where the hopeless are 
I lift my head, and lo! I see a star! 























Bendish* 


HE story is a character study of a young English lord 

I of the early nineteenth century. Prodigal in every- 

thing, he tries to play the rather difficult réle of being a 

leader of men and a favorite with the women at the same time. In 

spite of Mr. Hewlett’s remarkable gifts as a writer, this tale 

seems like a mere reporting of facts: we do not live and breathe 

with Bendish, but sit back in our easy chair and listen to the 
account of his actions. 

Other characters enter into the story. But the constant 
lover, the impulsive poet, the adoring sweetheart, the devoted 
wife, the staunch friend, while developed separately, are banded 
together through fitting circumstances and clasped around 
Bendish. Some of them even hold the attention better than 
the one who takes the title réle in the romance. 

The assertion that Bendish is a real character of late 
Georgian England does not arouse enough interest to overcome 
the page after page of trivial conversation related in a dry 
way. So it is with the numerous events: they lack the quick, 
snappy action of some of the author’s previous novels. 


J. M. Lee. 


Pelle the Conquerort 


ELLE THE CONQUEROR, though of local rather than of 

P universal significance, is not unlike Jean-Christophe both 

in its simplicity and in its power of portrayal. It is 
written with the fine drawn lines of an etching as compared 
with the more rugged outlines of Monsieur Rolland’s book. 
Both novels consist of several volumes, and the interest in both 
centers about a boy with whom the struggle for existence begins 
at birth. Yet, Jean-Christophe, despite his poverty, is sur- 
rounded by the life of culture; Pelle is hemmed in by the nar- 
row sordid confines of life on a large farm, his only chance for 
growth and development in a purer atmosphere, those long 
summer days on the downs as herdsboy, when the unconscious 
love of the beautiful, of nature, begin to bud and blossom in 
the child’s nature. Pelle is like an exquisite wild flower grow- 
ing up and blooming in the midst of unlovely surroundings. 
There is a bit of the elf about him, and we catch glimpses of 
the artist in him striving for expression. 

In the figure of Jean-Christophe, we get a colossal figure 
drawn on heroic lines. He is writ large, towering above his 
surroundings, his fellowmen; he is of universal significance, as 
the book is of universal significance. The figure of Pelle is 
more delicately wrought though none the less strong and vital. 
The character is pervaded with an exquisite sense of beauty 
that one never feels about the loveable, clumsy Jean- Christophe. 


*Bendish. By Maurice Hewlett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
+Pelle the Conqueror. 
Holt & Co. 


By Martin Anderson Nexo. 
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boolk kingdom 


The peasant life is drawn with a fineness of detail and with a 
sympathy born of knowledge, presenting vivid pictures of 
farm life on the Danish coast. We see portrayed with con- 
vincing sincerity, the tragedies, the pathetic comedies, the petty 
ironies, the staunch courage, the materialism of those peasant 
lives. And against this background the author has thrown 
with great power the contrasting figures of the pathetic old 
father, Lasse, struggling to “grip a life that evades,” to keep 
himself unspotted for the sake of his boy; and Pelle, the blythe, 
the merry, his lithe figure darting here and there as joyous 
as the sunbeam; Pelle whose unconquerable spirit rises above 
the sordidness of his surroundings, whose fineness shines amid 
the dross. It is to be hoped that this volume containing only 
Pelle’s boyhood, will be followed by the other three volumes 
that comprise the entire work. For though this volume is com- 
plete in itself, yet having followed Pelle through his boyhood, 
we inevitably desire to follow him across the hill out into the 
larger world into which his vision is leading him. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Chretienne* 


IBURCE GARDANNE is the son of a dissipated man 

about town who is also a_ scoffer at Christianity. 

Tiburce is a painter of genius and he possesses, thanks 

to his lofty art ideals, ethical qualities that are rarely found 
in the milieu in which he lives. 

Méliassandre de Noves (née Moral) is the daughter of a 
skeptical worldling, who deliberately deprived her of Christian 
training in her childhood and who married her to one M. de 
Noves (a lineal descendant of Petrarch’s Laura de Noves, but a 
veritable monster of immorality), by whom she has been 
virtually repudiated. 

Tiburce and Mélissandre are lovers. 

Both are high-minded, generous and refined personalities, 
“within their lights,” but these “lights” do not include Divine 
Revelation. Both are pagans, and both proudly proclaim their 
paganism, of which (in the absence of other religion) they 
have made a veritable cult. 

Mélissandre’s husband dies an abominable death. 

At the instance of Colonel de Noves (the devoutly Christian 
chief of the de Noves clan) and of M. Moral, Mélissandre’s 
father (who, under Colonel de Noves’ influence, has renounced 
the error of his ways, in his declining years), Tiburce and 
Mélissandre consent not to see each other for a year and to 
consecrate that year to preparing themselves morally and 
spiritually for a marital happiness, to which material obstacles 
no longer exist, but of which they are made to feel that they 
are not, in their unregenerate state, entirely worthy. 


—_— By Madame Juliette Adam. Paris. 


*Chretienne. ~~ Plon- 


Nourit et Cie. 
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Mélissandre retires to her childhood home, in a quiet corner 
of Provence, with her repentant father and Colonel de Noves, 
and there she puts herself under the spiritual tutelage of the 
latter. Tiburce goes to Greece, “where his gods were born, 
where the storied sites are informed with the traditions in 
which he believes,” in order to worship the lofty human wisdom 
and eternal beauty worshipped by the ancestors of his pagan 
soul, 

Before the allotted year expires, Tiburce and Mélissandre 
both enter the Christian fold—Tiburce by the door of reason, 
Mélissandre, by that of the emotions. 

As a book, Chretienne has striking merits and equally 
striking demerits; but it is less a book than an act. 

It is a formal and public recantation of a lifetime of the 
preaching and the practice of paganism by one of the most 
eminent women of the age. 

What she formerly “burned,” Madame Juliette Adam 
now “adores.” 

And, strangely enough, the zeal for Christianity which 
this veteran woman of letters, this near octogenarian author, 
now displays is also being displayed by a group—and by no 
means the smallest, the least alert or the least aggressive group 
—of the youngest writers of France. 

Thus, in life and in literature, do extremes meet! 


Alvan F. Sanborn. 


Marsh Lights* 


OHN WALLACE, a lieutenant in the Philippines, while on 
J a furlough in New York City, is fascinated by Ilka 
Downs, a young woman anxious to be among the “Four 
Hundred.” To win her, he is compelled to give up his career 
in the army, accept a position in her father’s office on Wall 
Street, and join the society circle. 

Finding, after ten years, that his wife lives for nothing 
but conquest and riches, gaining both by either fair or foul 
means, he falls in love with Mrs. Reed, a mysterious widow. 
Just as Wallace is about to take a train for the South, he re- 
ceives word of Mrs. Reed’s death. Broken-hearted, unsuccess- 
ful in love, and a failure in business, he returns to his devoted 
mother. 

In the story there is nothing unusual or particularly in- 
teresting. The characters are all weak and not exceptionally 
well portrayed. John Wallace is introduced to the reader as 
a brave soldier. Yet over Ilka he has no power, enduring her 
extravagances and excusing her follies. Finally, catching a 
true glimpse of her soul, he deserts her and turns elsewhere. 
Naomi Reed, mysterious and ghostly, arises in his thoughts 
as the marsh lights rise from the swamps, eerie and weird. 
When he first meets her, she murmurs haunting words, which 
the author does not see fit to explain. Indeed, when Mrs. Reed 
is afterwards brought out into the sunlight, she appears to 
be a plain little woman with unfathomable dark eyes, but 
easily comprehended. The curtain rises to reveal the mys- 
tery, but shows only a blank stage. 

The author starts to paint a vivid picture of the devoted 
mother, but lays down the brush for the worn-out criticism 
of society, emphasizing as usual its purposeless aim and its 
polite boredom. 

The study of Ilka Downs is more consistent, but the 
reader regrets that this beautiful but wicked woman receives 
no punishment for her transgressions from the straight and 


—f *Marsh Lights. By Helen Huntington. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


narrow way. The charm of the story is lost by having no 
admirable characters, very few vivid scenes, and too many 
actors on the stage. 


The Lure of the Little Drum* 


HIS story won a prize in one of the recent contests held 
| by a prominent English publisher. It is a tale of India, 
and reveals in a somewhat horrible way the atrocities 
that are committed in harems. An English girl, who has in- 
herited from her mother certain unfortunate traits of character, 
goes to live with an aunt in India. A young English officer 
falls in love with her, and tries to win her, in spite of the fas- 
cination that a native prince so evidently has for her. There 
is, however, a strain in the girl that makes her want to be de- 
cent, and realizing that the native means no good by her, she 
consents to marry the Englishman. Then begins the struggle 
—“the lure of the little drum”—the call of the tom-tom that 
symbolizes the wild passion of the East and draws the woman 
slowly but surely away from the gentler influences of her own 
people. Her husband is too kind to her—the Prince knows 
better how to woo her. From there on it is a tragic tale; the 
old story of a woman who follows where passion leads, and 
through misunderstanding and misfortune is not rescued until 
it is too late. The once beautiful girl dies with her head in the 
dust, as she makes a final effort to escape from her prison-house, 
and undertakes a terrible journey back to her own people in 
order that the child who is hers and her English husband’s 
shall not remain within the sphere of the unholy influences that 
surround harem life. The pity of it is that Death alone can 
solve her problem, but she pays the penalty bravely. 
Only one who knows the East could have written this book. 
It is very sad and very appealing. But it contains a remark- 
able lesson, and throws high lights on a situation that has been 
for England for many years a most difficult problem. 


A Son of the Hillst 


T HE people of the mountains in the South, where in the 
heart of the hills are hidden away the stills that from 
time to time bring the Government inspectors and spies, 
give the characters for this heart-touching tale. A small boy 
goes forth from an unhappy home to make his way in the world. 
He comes back to bring the message of hope and to teach the 
lesson of work to his own people in the mountains. There is a 
girl, of course, and a pathetic love-story that ends happily, but 
the lesson of the book lies in the necessity shown for carrying 
the practical truths of life to a people who must be cured of 
an inherent disease before they can take up the burden of the 
everyday and begin to look up to the better things that the day 
can provide. 

The little doctor who comes to study conditions in the 
mountains, effects the first and most radical cure of a case of 
hookworm. And to follow her cure comes the boy who has 
made good in the East, but whose heart has stayed in the hills 
to draw him there again when he has that to give which will 
help the helpless men and women and little children for whom 
there seems to be little in life save the hidden still. 

It is an ably told tale, as anything this author does is sure 
to be. It has sustained interest and a good deal of charm that 
only adds to its strong humanitarian appeal. 


*The Lure of the Little Drum. By Margaret Peterson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 


tA Son of the Hills. By Harriet T. Comstock. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
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W orks of General Interest 


A Lovable Autograph Collector* 


FTER the death of Mr. Adrian H. Joline there was 
A found among his papers a rather bulky manuscript 
over which it appeared he had spent a good deal of 
the last year of his life. This is now published under the title 
of Rambles in Autograph Land, a very fitting expression of 
the contents. Mr. Joline was one of those men of wealth and 
culture who love to collect for intrinsic values rather than as 
faddists. There are many private collectors who deal in 
autographs, books and manuscripts much as they would in 
bricks. It is the cost that concerns them with an eye to future 
sale, or it may be that mere names have a fascination. Mr. 
Joline was not of this sort. He never remembered what he 
paid for the things he bought, as none of them was for sale 
and he sought only things which had literary or historic merit. 
He loved the best literature and it was a great joy to him to 
have manuscripts by his beloved authors, such as Gray, Poe, 
Lamb, Hood, Prior, Tennyson, Shelley, Burke, Johnson, 
Dickens, De Quincey and a host of others. These were his 
real treasures and in collecting them he spent much time and 
a great deal of money. He became so expert that he was not 
easily deceived by the audacious forgeries of modern times, 
but he was a philosopher and laughed when he got caught. 
His volume is a series of chapters dealing with his manu- 
scripts, letters and autographs which were many and valuable, 
and while most of the treatment is from the standpoint of a 
collector, one sees through it all how he loved the men first and 
then their manuscripts. Outside of pure literature he had 
some notable autographs. When asked by a reporter as to 
which autograph cost him the most, his reply to the astonished 
newspaperman was “that of Button Gwinnett.” How many 
know that this man was a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Mr. Joline chats delightfully of authors and col- 
lectors, of manuscripts and letters as well as autograph signa- 
tures and he has much to say in denunciation of the way in 
which many collectors act in getting together mere signatures 
which are of little value to the genuine lover of autographs 
who desires something more substantial. An interesting and 
rather engaging book this with its delightful personality of 


the author on every page. Joseph M. Rogers. 


A Woman Rice Planter 


NSTUDIED simplicity of style, unusual descriptive 
i power, keen human insight, and intense love of nature 
combine to make A Woman Rice Planter one of the 
most significant contributions to American literature in several 
years. Without being similar in subject matter, this book 
possesses all the appealing quality of Marie Claire and deserves 
more recognition because it is written by a new author from 
our own Southland. “Patience Pennington’s” veracious narra- 
tive, in the form of letters and diary jottings, was originally 
printed by the New York “Sun” in order to give outsiders some 
conception of the struggles of a Southern woman, who, alone 
and unaided, has attempted to manage the irresponsible negroes 
on two large South Carolina rice plantations under post-bellum 
conditions. By means of this series of pathetic and humorous 
anecdotes woven into philosophical and religious meditations 
with consummate skill, the author has accomplished two pur- 
poses; namely, the most sympathetic and accurate characteriza- 
tion of the negro extant and at the same time an unconscious 
*Rambles in Autograph Land. By Adrian H. Joline. G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 
+A Woman Rice Planter. By Patience Pennington. With 


an Introduction by Owen Wister. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


portrayal of the finest type of Southern womanhood. Mrs. 
“Pennington” regards her trials as shared in common by all 
Southern women since the war, but the reader feels sure that 
few of them have faced the exigencies of daily bread seeking 
with the author’s same devout faith and whimsicalness and joy 
in all things—great and small. Throughout this fascinating 
account of Mrs. “Pennington’s” sufferings and simple pleasures 
there is no word of bitterness or querulous questioning of 


From a Woman Rice Planter 

HEN across the aisle I saw a cinnamon brown 

suit with a hat to match! Positively my spirits 

rose at once. We are so accustomed to our 
mourning-clad congregation, nearly every one of us 
wearing black, we all know each other’s very respectable 
costumes from year to year and watch with interest the 
successful and often ingenious remodelling of sleeves— 
I being the only recalcitrant who wili not cut over sleeves, 
feeling sure that they will come back into vogue (which 
they always do before the faithful garment is laid to 
rest)—we never expect anything so astonishing as a 
brand new tailor-made suit, and in colors, too, and now 
to have the eye refreshed by two, is cause for rejoicing.” 


os 


“Poor little Snap was so ill and made such a con- 
stant appeal to me for help which I could not give, that 
I felt it was cruel to let him suffer longer, so I sent to 
Miss Penelope for a bottle of chloroform. He followed 
me from room to room, a feeble skeleton, all eyes, and 
still I tried to give him milk, and when he turned his 
head from that, I gave him water into which he would 
feebly dip his little black-tipped mouth. At last I took 
him in my arms and put him on a soft cushion in a tall 
banana box; then I cut several pieces of very savory 
roast beef and put them all around his little muzzle. He 
could not eat them, but he could smell them, and I could 


see by his eye that it was a comfort to him to have them 
there.” 


Fate, only tenderness and good-will—the musing of a rare and 
gentle nature. A Woman Rice Planter will cause laughter 
and tears, for though the setting is local, the appeal is universal, 
and when the volume is finished, it will be laid aside reverently. 
It is as though the reader had caught a glimpse of a beautiful 
holy of holies and been strengthened thereby. 


Louise Rand Bascom. 


Rose of the Garden* 


MONG all the lovely and accomplished women in Eng- 
,.% lish social life during the time of George the Third 

none was more sought after, admired and loved than 
the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox of the family of the Dukes 
of Richmond. 

At fifteen Lady Sarah is considered of a suitable age for 
marriage and the king himself is one of the first to fall a victim 
to her wondrous charm. But her heart has already escaped 
her—unsought indeed—but as a bird, knowing its mate, desires 
only that one, so the Lady Sarah, having recognized in her 
Cousin William Gordon her heart’s desire, will have none of 
the King. 


There seems small likelihood that Sarah’s hopes in regard 


*Rose of the Garden. By Katherine Tynan. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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to her cousin will ever be realized, but at last when she is 
sixteen or seventeen—an age dangerously near old-maidism in 
1750—for a part of one day she knows perfect bliss. William 
speaks to her of his great love—they understand each other 
fully. The agony and uncertainty of the next day when he 
does not come and the heart-break at his note saying he cannot 
give up the friend who needs him more than Sally—but must 
stay near her as long as she lives—can hardly be endured by 
the reader! 

But Sally is young and full of vigorous life and soon is 
happy in another way with Sir Charles Bembury, the husband 
she chooses to solace her for her loss of William Gordon. Sir 
Charles is kindly and very handsome, though he “smells of the 
stables”—an odor that at a later time poor Sally finds sweet! 
William Gordon appears again six months after it is too late, 
to say his lady is dead—and to learn that Sally is married! 

Time passes quietly. All might have been well if Sally’s 
husband had been wise; but he must needs ask Sir William 
Gordon to the house in his absence to look after Sally, and 
both being weak, they are overcome by temptation and after 
three months of bitter sweet companionship in the place where 
they seek seclusion, they have a last kiss, an embrace—a last 
parting—and for those three little months of unrestrained 
passion their lives are seared and wounded and scarred. 

Sir Charles Bumbury and Sally are divorced eventually 
and Sally begins life again. She is a woman, too, capable and 
desirous of repentance. We smile through our tears at the 
books read to poor little Sally, The Mercy of God as Displayed 
in a Hell for Sinners, Death Considered Under Nine Headings 
With an Appendix on the Fortunes of the Damned and the 
Errors of the Papish Doctrine of Purgatory, and we feel 
there is every hope of Sally’s penitence when at last she throws 
the books in the fire and bursts out laughing. She pleads for 
another opportunity of living. “God give Sally another chance.” 

Some years after she marries Mr. George Napier of whom 
she is able to say, “The man’s worthy of all I can suffer for 
him.” 

The work is delightfully written, full of humorous touches, 
bits of local color and social gossip of the day. In compiling 
this story Katherine Tynan has made choice selections from 
the different sources at her disposal and Sally, in her enduring 
charm, her wit and beauty, lives in these pages. 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


Miracles of Science* 


HEN the Twentieth Century opened a great scien- 

W tific leader expressed the opinion that the Nine- 
teenth would be known as the century of discovery 

while the new one could only hope to be one of development. 
There seemed so little left to be done. We all know that the 
thirteen years have been crowded with discovery, with the 
destruction of many long approved theories and extraordinary 
development in many directions. Indeed these scientific 
miracles have come so fast that the public has been unable to 
digest them. It is interesting to find in a single volume a 
resume of the recent achievements of science prepared by one 
who knows and who can write in terms which the ordinary 
person can understand. Much that has been published might 
as well have been in Greek characters. Mr. Williams has 
prepared eleven chapters in which he tells of ten notable 
achievements and devotes the last to a resume of our wonderful 
generation. These chapters deal with the theory of the origin 
of worlds, the charting of the universe, weighing of worlds, 
exploration of the atom, juggling with life, creation of species, 
mastering microbes, banishing plagues, wonders of the gyro- 
scope, development of flying machine and the like. It is inter- 
esting to note that some of these chapters deal with the whole 


*Miracles of Science. By Henry Smith Williams. Har- 
per & Bros. 


of the universe as a mass, with the movement of the spheres, 
the development of solar systems and other universal prob- 
lems, while others deal with such minute problems as the al- 
most invisible microbe and the totally invisible and unthinkably 
small atoms and corpucles. Such has been the recent range 
of man’s investigations. Here is given an interesting account 
of the new theory which has so largely displaced the Nebular 
Hypothesis of Laplace and which has profoundly affected the 
whole science of astronomy. The discussion of the atom is 
timely because of the recent Birmingham debate over Rela- 
tivity and Continuity in which Sir Oliver Lodge came off vic- 
tor as champion of the ether of space. The most marvellous 
of all is the statement that in the laboratory life has been 
developed under circumstances which once more lead to the 
belief that it is created. These and other topics are succinctly 
and lucidly discussed in an unusually informing volume. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Twenty Centuries of Paris* 


HE history of Paris is divided into three parts: the first 

I begins with the days when it was called Lutetia and 

was the stronghold of the Parisii; the second dates from 

the Paris of Louis XI (1461-1483) when the modern history 

of France begins; the third commences with the arrival of 

Napoleon. The subdivisions are almost as numerous as were 

the tribes which dwelt in Gaul when Julius Cesar was the war 
correspondent of his own campaign. 

The book puts little emphasis upon these divisions, but 
gives a continuous narrative of the great European capital 
from the time when Cesar sent Labienus with four Roman 
legions to destroy the fortification down to the inauguration of 
Raymond Poincaré of the Third Republic. It is not a con- 
tribution to French history in the sense that it sheds new light 
on the subject, but it does give an immense amount of valuable 
information presented in an interesting way. No space has 
been wasted on the backstairs gossip of the French court, nor 
has Napoleon been allowed to occupy too many pages—two 
common faults with books about Paris. 

Special attention has been paid, both in the text and in 
the illustrations, to the historical places in the city. Travelers 
who go to Paris to visit other spots than the Latin Quarter 
and to see something more than the latest freaks in women’s 
wear, will find the book an excellent guide. Clubs, reading 
circles, etc., which expect to take up a special study of the 
French capital will make no mistake in selecting Twenty Cen- 
turies of Paris as a textbook. 

J. M. Lee. 


The Public Library Movementt 


HERE is much useful information to be found in this 
book on libraries; there is l‘kewise the authority of 
statement that comes from a man who, since 1876, has 
been closely in touch with library affairs. But the narrative is 
totally lacking in inspiration, in intellectual stimulus, in per- 
sonal warmth; it is likewise lacking in any cultural perspec- 
tive. The chief impression gained from reading The Public 
Library Movement is that the mechanical evolution of the 
library has been a steady one, resulting in an institution which 
performs its work adequately, if not distinctively. Now that 
the machinery is running, should there not be something more 
to library work than “keeping the house in order”? 
Mr. Green is handicapped by not knowing how to write; 
he has no style whatsoever. The fervor in the book is about as 
pronounced as it would be in the index to the Library Journal; 


*Twenty Centuries of Paris. By Mabell S. C. Smith. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

+The Public Library Movement in the United States, 1853- 
1893. By Samuel Swett Green. The Boston Book Company. 
$2.25 net. 
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in fact, the library movement is traced by ample reliance upon 
that typical magazine. Mr. Green surveys his field thoroughly 
but with a matter-of-fact-ness that enumerates titles of papers 
read at different conferences; he fails to emphasize the import- 
ance of the articles or the novelty of the ideas they might con- 
tain. Is not the evolution of the American library characterized 
by any dominant ideas? I think so. 

Mr. Green is Librarian Emeritus of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Public Library; he has also served as President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Within his lifetime he has witnessed 
all the library activities which have made toward efficiency later 
on. He has had intercourse with such librarians as Justin 
Winsor, better known as the historian; W. F. Poole and Charles 
A. Cutter. There is scarcely a conference of the A. L. A., since 
the establishment of that institution, he has missed; and many 
pages of his book are descriptive of Library entertainments— 
stated with the enthusiasm of a Cook’s tourist. The truth of 
the matter is that Mr. Green’s reminiscences degenerate into a 
book of dates largely culled from the Library Journal—enu- 
meration of events from the marriage of Andrew Carnegie, to 
the death of the smallest librarian. 

However, anyone reading this book with some previous 
knowledge of the library movement in the United States will 
be able to build synthetically an adequate picture of the evolu- 
tion which took place between 1853 and 1893. Pruning away 
the inane complimentary remarks which librarians are wont 
to indulge in during their conferences, we are able to trace the 
gradual feminization of the library system, the distinctive serv- 
ices of such bibliographers and indexers as Poole and Fletcher, 
despite the immediate unprofitableness of their undertakings, 
the growth of the library system in New York where for so 
many years the Tilden Trust was a thorn in the side of library 
expansion. We are able to mark the successive stages in the 
growth of library schools, and the wrong emphasis placed at 
the outset on the necessity for women alone to attend such 
apprentice classes. The physical features of the modern library 
become clearer from page to page of Mr. Green’s narrative (or 
synopsis?). We read of discussions in conference as to the 
serviceableness of the then new telephone, of the new electric 
light. We come upon the establishment of the first children’s 
room, of the first home library. The pressure of certain prob- 
lems is touched upon by Mr. Green: the necessity for giving aid 
to persons engaged in industrial pursuits, for co-operation 
between the library and the school, for establishing library 
commissions and traveling libraries. But though Mr. Green 
shows familiarity with these phases of library development, 
he shows no originality of expression, and offers no critical 
remarks as to their relative values. 

This much we know: that the library has evolved directly 
in proportion to the demands of the people. It was the demo- 
cratic spirit which turned the library into a free institution; 
it was the widespread call for the library which established 
specialized work and forced the open-shelf system. Since 1853 
libraries have grown rapidly in number (thanks to Mr. Car- 
megie?), and they have banded through the interloan system. 
The work is splendidly systematized, though the large libraries 
are woefully lacking in the completeness of their collections. 
An interesting critical history of the Library has yet to be 
written. Mr. Green’s book is dull reading. Without its satis- 
factory index, it would be quite impossible to follow with any 


unified understanding. Montrose J. Moses. 


John Barleycorn* 


INCE most of the leading magazines have already gone 
S “dry” on liquor advertisements and since many of the 
daily newspapers are offering “local option” to depart- 

ment stores as to locations of advertisements on certain pages 
guaranteed free from all forms of whiskey publicity, it is only 
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logical to find reflections of this temperance movement in the 





text columns of the periodicals. Some of the best short stories 
of the past year might have been entitled, so far as subject 
matter is concerned, “How I Saved My Husband From Drink.” 

Jack London’s own story, however, of his experiences with 
alcohol stands in a class by itself. He has no desire to have 
his wife save him: he has no desire to save himself: he has, on 
the other hand, a great desire to save the boys of to-day who 
will be the men of to-morrow. 

Yet it is to the wife that the reading public is indebted 
for this volume. She it was who asked her husband why he 
voted for the suffrage amendment to the State Constitution. 
The answer—let Mr. London speak for himself: “When the 
women get the ballot they will vote for prohibition. It is the 
wives, and sisters, and mothers, and they only, who will drive 
the nails into the coffin of John Barleycorn.” His wife’s inter- 
polation, “But I thought you were his friend,” and his rejoinder 
led to her question, “Why not write your experiences so as to 
help the wives and sisters and mothers to the way they should 
vote?” He did. 

If women vote the way Mr. London thinks they will—and 
there is no reason to think otherwise, considering “the incal- 
culable price of tears they have paid for man’s use of alcohol” 
—then—to quote from the concluding chapters of the book— 
“The young men will know of the saloon only in the pages of 
history, and they will think of the saloon as a quaint old custom 
similar to bull-baiting and the burning of witches.” 

In spite of the fact that it is John and not Jack who gives 
his name to the title, it is the latter and not the former who 
holds the attention of the reader as he turns the pages of this 
dramatic life story. Unquestionably John knows how to put 
the “kick” into the product of his still, but no better than Jack 
knows how to put the dynamite into the product of his pen. 
Even if John Barleycorn were not always present, Mr. London 
could still hold the attention of his readers as he describes his 
experiences as an oyster pirate on San Francisco Bay; as a 
boat-puller of the sealing-schooner, Sophie Sutherland; as a 
human clog in the humdrum machines of the Oakland jute mill; 
as a coal-shoveler in the power-house of the street railway; as 
a pack-carrier along Klondike trails; as the real Martin Eden 
trying to break into the magazines; as navigator and captain 
of the Snark on its long cruise in Pacific waters; as lecturer 
on the public platform; etc. The full list may be found in 
John Barleycorn, the greatest book that has yet come from the 
pen of Jack London. 


J. M. Lee. 


Literary Kentucky* 


MONG the four things for which Kentucky is prover- 
A bially famous, literature finds no place. The first com- 
wealth from beyond the Alleghenies has for more than 
a century had a good deal of prominence though not in letters. 
Of its literary men only James Lane Allen and John Fox, Jr., 
both happily alive, can claim any great distinction as writers. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising to find two portly volumes 
entitled Kentucky in American Letters. The work, which is 
edited by John Wilson Townsend, is merely a compilation with 
biographical and editorial notes and is made up of selections 
from almost every writer who has been connected with Ken- 
tucky in any degree whatever. To have been born in Kentucky 
is sufficient even if literary production was elsewhere; to have 
lived in Kentucky for a brief space of time is also sufficient. 
In this way the mass is swelled to its present proportions, al- 
though a considerable part of it could be claimed by other 
states with equal propriety. 
The most interesting portion of the volumes deals with the 
incunabula, so to speak, of Kentucky literature. A press was 
*Kentucky in American Letters, 1784-1912. By John 


Wilson Townsend, with an introduction by James Lane Allen. 
The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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set up in the wilderness almost as soon as the pioneers had 
made a lodgment. There was a time when Lexington prided 
itself as the Athens of the West, although on slight grounds. 
There were in those early days some notable men, largely of 
Scotch-Irish descent, who had some originality and force and 
occasionally some spark of high talent which showed itself in 
the newspapers of the day, which were more literary than 
newsy. Most of the extracts are from those whose literary 
productions were merely incidental to their other work 
in life. In these days we know of Alice Hegan Rice, George 
Madden Martin, Joseph Altsheler, William J. Lampton, Irvin 
Cobb, Cale Young Rice, Mary R. S. Andrews, Will Levington 
Comfort and some others who are more or less Kentuckians, 
according as you look at them. Probably those who have af- 
fected the country most by their writings are George D. Pren- 
tice and Col. Henry Watterson, the Louisville editors. The 
one great poem that has come out of the state is Theodore 
O’Hara’s “Bivouac of the Dead.” 

Kentucky’s most solid fame rests on her statesmen, all of 
whom in more or less degree contributed to literature, as Henry 
Clay, Humphry Marshall, the Crittendens and Breckenridges. 
In Kentucky the gift of oratory was much prized and this in 
spite of the fact that it was apt to be florid; but no one now 
reads the brilliant Marshall’s speeches or remembers J. Proctor 
Knott without a smile. His oratorical denunciation of Duluth 
in a speech in Congress brought him great fame and killed an 
appropriation, but it did not hold back the “zenith city of the 
unsalted seas” from progress beyond anything known in Ken- 
tucky. Aside from the two distinguished novelists Knott was 
the last of the orators and since then we have had mostly 
writers of good short stories from Kentucky. The late Pro- 
fessor Shaler, one of our best geologists, probably added more 
to the substantial literary fame of Kentucky, based on achieve- 
ment, than any other man. 

What is interesting, if not wholly encouraging, is to find 
in two volumes an anthology of a state a good deal more than 
a century old, whose proportions are swelled in the manner 
indicated. It is not a record of conspicuous achievement, but 
the work of the editor is highly creditable in preparing it in 
such excellent fashion. It is a rather new idea in literature 
and would be of greater value if only in the excerpts there was 
a greater tang of Kentucky soil than unfortunately it was 
possible to present. Lest this should seem to be invidious let 
it be said that this notice is written by a loyal son of Kentucky. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


Spanish Islam* 


T IS only rarely that a book is published which becomes a 
I sole authority in some branch of knowledge. It is yet 

rarer to find such a production recognized at once as 
an authority. But both these facts are true of Spanish Islam, 
by Reinhart Dozy. His book, Histoire des Mussulmans 
d’Espagne, was first written in French, and later was trans- 
lated into German and Spanish, but never till now into English. 
Its author was himself Spanish, and rose from the status of 
an undergraduate pamphleteer to the rank of foremost historian 
of his field, utterly eclipsing and demolishing the pretensions of 
such men as the historian Conde, his greatest rival. 

Dozy gives us a fascinating chronicle of the tumultuous 
rough life of the eleventh century in Spain, when she was a 
land crowded with fierce loves and hates, with fierce plots and 
counter-plots. The reader of history who dislikes the ubiqui- 
tousness of dates will enjoy the book, for it is concentrated 
and intensive history, and for pages at a time no date what- 
ever appears on its pages. Mohammed, the mighty religious 
figure of the Orient, plays his part upon the strange stage of 


history; but in general the names look queer and outlandish to 
western eyes. 


*Spanish Islam. By Reinhart Dozy. Translated by F. 
Duffield & Co. 


Griffin Stokes. 
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Signs and wonders are set forth, and words are lightly 
spoken which afterwards come true, unforgotten in the whirl- 
pool of Spanish politics. It is one of the charms of the history, 
however, that while covering the dry bones of politics with the 
drapery and ornament of legend, the reader is never allowed to 
lose sight of the fact that the bones are underneath, to give 
power and steadiness to the entire structure. There is a de- 
lightful incident of Ibn Abi ’Amir which is pure myth, one 
supposes; but it ushers in the fiercest realism of a fight for a 
throne. 

“One day, early in the reign of Hakam II, five students 
supped together beneath the trees of a garden in the outskirts 
of Cordova. After the meal the boon-companions waxed merry 
over their dessert—all, that is, save one, who sat in silent 
thought. This young man was tall and well-favored; his 
countenance revealed nobility, pride,—perhaps arrogance; and 
his mien was that of a man born to command. Awaking from 
his reverie, he cried abruptly, ‘Mark my words; some day I 
shall be ruler of this country.’ His companions burst into 
laughter, but he was not disconcerted: ‘Now, let each of you,’ 
continued he, ‘name the office he most desires, and I will confer 
it upon him when I attain to power.’ ” 

Three of the students took the game in laughing good part, 
and named appointments as Kady, as Prefect, as Inspector of 
Markets. The fourth, however, took offense at what he thought 
mere empty bragging, and exclaimed, “‘When thou governest 
Spain, sorry boaster that thou art, thou mayest order me to be 
smeared with honey, to attract bees and gad-flies, and then, 
seated on a jackass, with my face to the tail, to be led thru 
the streets of Cordova.’ 

“His fellow-student glanced fiercely at the speaker, but. 
mastering his wrath with an effort, replied, ‘So be it. Each 
of you shall have his wish. The day will come when I shall 
call to mind all that each has said.’” And so it was. 


Paul Bourget* 


OOKS like L’Abbé Dimnet’s Paul Bourget, just pub- 
B lished in the “Modern Biographies” series, are of in- 

estimable value in this busy day, when most of us are 
forced to get our impressions of the great or famous at second- 
hand, because there are so many great and famous, and our own 
time is so limited, that extensive consultation of original 
sources becomes a temporal impossibility. 

For the most part, books of criticism are desirable only 
as supplementary reading to the books criticized. For there 
is always danger attendant upon the acceptation of literary 
estimates formed by some one else, in view of the fact that in 
matters of judgment it is always a case of “Now who shall 
arbitrate?”—and chances are that we ourselves might form 
conclusions very different from those that are given us were 
we to read an author for ourselves, in open-mindedness. 

Paul Bourget is evidently the work of a man bent upon 
being just; and one feels that the author is capable of fair 
and large-minded handling of literary productions. True, we 
are conscious at times—as in the discussion of Bourget’s mo- 
rality—of an attitude which might very naturally be the result 
of ecclesiastical bias or might indeed be the outlook of a lay- 
man. It is evident that L’Abbé Dimnet is not of those who 
say, like Bernard Shaw, “What’s it matter if it is vile or not, 
so long as it is true?” M. Dimnet has included a chapter 
dealing with novels and novelists in general, which makes in- 
controvertible his title to respectful attention, whether or not 
we accept his conclusions. And in the case of Paul Bourget we 
feel we may well do that, too; for a reading of Bourget’s 
novels bears out—to us, at least—the statement that the 
French novelist is “good and readable, but not great”; and 
that his books show “not genius, but ingenuity.” 


*Paul Bourget. By L’Abbé Dimnet. Houghton-Mifflin 
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His Book 


HEN I am big enough to write 
WV my copy by myself, 
I’m going to get a heavy book 
like those upon the shelf, 
And in it I am going to put just every- 
thing I know, 
The house and field and all my funny 
thoughts that come and go. 





From His Book 


I’ll write of how I mean to spend the 
sixpence in my purse, 

And why I don’t like bread for tea, and 
what I think of nurse; 

The strangers that come crowding round 
my little bed at night, 

And make no sound, but run away di- 
rectly it is light. 


I’ll write down every single thing that 
children want to know, 

And answer all the questions that bother 
grown-ups so; 

And when it’s done I’ll tie it up as safe 
as safe can be, 

And send it round the world for all the 
other boys to see. 

—From Poems of Childhood, by 


Githa Sowerby. 
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Jacob 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Whom God chose to 


AM now going to tell you the story 
l of two boys who were twins. Per- 
haps you know brothers who are 
twins, and if you do, you also know that 
usually twins are much alike, both in 
looks and in disposition. But these twins 
were not alike; they were very different. 
Their names were Esau and Jacob. 
They were the sons of Isaac, whose story 
I have already told you. Esau was just 
a little the older, and so he was his 
father’s heir—that is, when Isaac died, 
all his lands and cattle would belong to 
Esau. Also, it was the custom for the 
father to give a blessing to the oldest 
son, and so Esau was to have this bless- 
ing. 

Now Esau and Jacob were so different 
that they did not get on well together, 
which must have been very unpleasant. 
Esau was very wild. He loved to hunt 
and kill things. We can imagine that 
Jacob felt very bad about killing things. 
Jacob liked to stay at home and be petted 
by his mother. You sometimes hear of 
boys being tied to their mother’s apron- 
strings. I am afraid that Jacob was 
that kind of boy. And while the finest 
thing in any boy is the love that he feels 
for his mother, he should show that love 
in a manly way. The right sort of boy 
feels that he must protect his mother, 
save her from trouble and burdens. But 
the spoiled boy lets his mother wait on 
him and protect him. I fear that Jacob 
was the spoiled kind, for he was very 
selfish and later he became deceitful. 

On the whole, I suppose that Esau 
was the more genuine boy of the two, 
only that he was probably bad-tempered 
and unsociable. He most likely did not 


take any trouble to be happy himself or 
to try to make other people happy. He 
was most contented when he could wan- 





found a great religion 


der off by himself, with his bow and 
arrow, and spend the long day in the 
woods, coming home at night with some- 
thing that he had killed. Often this was 
deer, which Father Isaac loved to have 
cooked. He was always pleased when 
Esau brought it to him. I suppose that 
this made Jacob sniff a little, for he did 
not like his father to be pleased with 
Esau. Jacob wanted to be a great man 
some day, and it made him angry to 
think that Esau and not he was to have 
all their father’s possessions. 

One day Jacob did something that was 
very mean. Esau had been out hunting 
and had stayed so long that he came home 
very tired. He was so tired that he did 
not care for anything. He wanted to 
rest and to have something to eat. Ja- 
cob knew how to make soup, and so Esau 





Jacob Receives His Father's Blessing 
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begged him to make some for him. If 
Jacob had loved his brother he would 
have made the soup and given it to him, 
and would not have expected or asked 
anything in return. But Jacob saw a 
chance to get from Esau the thing he 
himself wanted so badly. So he told his 
brother that he would give him the soup 
if Esau would in return give him his 
birthright, meaning that for this little 
pot of soup Esau should let him become 
their father’s successor. Esau knew 
that Jacob was driving a hard bargain, 
but just then he was weak and wanted 
that bowl of soup more than anything 
else in the world. So he agreed. After- 
wards he was sorry, and he and Jacob 
quarreled more than ever. 

Jacob was not satisfied, however, with 
the birthright. He wanted his father’s 
blessing, too. But Esau was to have this. 
On a certain day Isaac told Esau to go 
out and get him some deer’s meat. Then 
Jacob, and we are sorry to say, his 
mother, planned together. Isaac was 
very old and was also blind. While Esau 
was away, Jacob took meat to his father 


HENE’ER my heart is heavy 

W And time goes creeping slow, 
In dreams I always wander 

With a boy I used to know. 





The noisy streamlet haunting, 
Where black bass flash in sight, 

There, hours we spend “a-fishin’,” 

“A-wishin’ ” for a bite. 
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and pretended that he was Esau. Isaac 
believed him, and gave him the blessing. 
When Esau found out what Jacob had 
done he was very angry and said that he 
would kill Jacob. 

So Jacob’s mother had to get him 
safely away, and she sent him into a far 
country to his uncle’s. In this way Ja- 
cob’s wickedness caused him to leave his 
mother and his home. 

But God knew all about these things 
that Jacob had done. He had a certain 
thing that He wanted Jacob to do. And 
so, on the way to his uncle’s, Jacob came 
to a very lonely spot. He was afraid 
in this place. Men like Jacob are often 
afraid. And he was still more afraid 
when God sent an angel to him and he 
found that he had to fight the angel. For 
God knew that unless the fear could be 
taken out of Jacob’s heart he would not 
be strong enough to do what God in- 
tended. When God chooses a boy or a 
man to do a particular thing, He usually 
puts him to certain tests, to see if he has 
enough of the right stuff in him to work 
for God. Jacob had plenty of good in 


Just a Boy 
By De Grofft Thurlow 












My heart is cheered and gladdened 

And seems to younger grow, 
Just dreaming of the pleasures 
With the boy I used to know. 


When ducks are southward flying 
We lie half hid in boat, 

No matter if unlucky, 
’Tis fun to loaf and float. 


him, but spoiling and having his own 
way and jealousy of his brother had 
kept the good from coming out. But 
when he found himself fighting the angel, 
he made up his mind that he would win. 
And he did win, and then God was sure 
that he would be brave enough to do 
what He meant him to do. For God 
had chosen Jacob to be the founder of 
a great religion. This was the religion 
of the Jews. There were no churches in 
those days, but God had decided that the 
Jews should be His people and worship 
Him. That was why He gave Abraham 
a son, and why He gave Isaac, the son 
of Abraham, two sons. Now He was 
going to give Jacob twelve sons, and 
these twelve sons should all have many 
children. Then there would soon be 
enough people to make a nation. Only, 
instead of living in a certain place and 
making their own laws, like our coun- 
try, God would be the king and make 
the laws for them, and they would obey 
Him. So God explained this to Jacob, 
and then Jacob went to his uncle, and 
after a while he was married. 










With dog and gun we’re tramping 
When leaves begin to fall, 

Bob-white or killdeer hunting, 

Answering call for call. 
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III. 


NE of the little gift books of the recent Christmas sea- 
O son, The Arithmetic of Friendship, by Amos R. Wells, 
gave this message: 

“In the making of friends there are some tools that every- 
one needs. The chief of these is unselfishness. It is as absurd 
to try to make friends without unselfishness as to make pictures 
without a brush or a house without a saw. Lives lived for 
others become allied to others. Every sacrifice of self is a gain 
to friendship. Sharing is almost synonymous with friendship. 
For the making of friends the first rule is, Remember others; 
and the second rule is, Forget yourself.” 

Within a week of the first display in the bookshops of The 
Arithmetic of Friendship appeared Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s new novel with the strange title, T. Tembarom. At 
least one reader who followed the varied career of the delight- 
ful hero who was transplanted from a cheap New York boarding 
house to a princely estate in England, then back to a New 
York flat, was impressed by the fact that the gifted Mrs. Bur- 
nett had in mind just such a rule for the making of friends as 
is outlined by Dr. Wells in the words quoted in the first para- 
graph. 

T. Tembarom had a genius for making friends. He was 
a wholesome, unaffected, unspoiled young man who knew what 
it meant to fight the battle for daily bread. “He told himself 
that he was a fellow who always had luck. He did not know 
that his luck would have followed him if he had lived in a 
coal-hole. It was the concomitant of his normal build and 
outlook on life.” 

One evening he applied for admission to a third-rate board- 
ing house. His ring at the door summoned a landlady who had 
a touch of grippe, and had just emerged from a heated affray 
with a dirty cook, and so was inclined to battle when he pre- 
sented himself. In a few minutes she was inclined to battle 
no longer. She “began by being calmed down by his mere 
bearing.” The conquest was completed when he spoke sym- 
pathetically of her cold, and of her trials. “I guess you know 
something about boarding houses,” she said, unbending. And 
she was made his friend for iife when he responded, “I guess 
I know something about trying to earn three meals a day— 
or two of them. It’s no merry jest, whichever way you do it.” 

Again he was doing his best to earn his two meals a day 
as a reporter. In his search for news, he found his way to a 
German confectioner. The confectioner, taking him for a 
salesman, shouted: “Joost you let that same vind that blew 
you in blow you right out pretty quick. I’m not buyin’ nodings. 
I’m busy.” But the reporter stayed, and in a short time he 
had won another friend by showing that he was thinking more 
of the confectioner than of himself. 

The man who was to be his valet in the grand English 
house was offish at first. He did not like the idea of serving 
an upstart who had sold newspapers in New York. Moreover, 
he was afraid that he would not be able to serve his new mas- 
ter, and he wanted very much to keep his place. Tembarom 
noted his anxiety and not only put him at his ease, but made 
way with all his objections by understanding sympathy. Thus 
Tembarom made a friend who—when enemies were assailing 
him in his absence—boldly spoke out in his defense. 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN. T. FARIS, D.D. 
The Triumphs of a Friendly Man 


On the occasion of his first visit to the home of one 
of the villagers, he found himself in the presence of a bedridden 
cripple whose tongue was the terror of all who knew him. The 
cripple tried to growl at Tembarom, but Tembarom’s friendly 
looks and words disarmed him. In a moment he was saying: 
“Tha ’rt as common as me, An’ yet tha owns Temple Barholm 
an’ aw that brass. I canna’ mak’ out how th’ loike happens.” 

A woman tried to hate him because she thought he was 
brutally selfish. She had been the betrothed of the man who 
would have inherited Temple Barholm if he had lived. Her 
bitterest sorrow was not his death, but the unmerited disgrace 
that had driven him from London. Tembarom could not bear 
her scorn, so he spoke to her directly, “You don’t like me.” 
“Tt must be an unusual experience,” she sneered. “Well, it is 
—sort of,” he said. “I’ve had luck that way. I guess it’s 
because I’d got to make friends, so as I could earn a living. It 
seems sort of queer to know that some one’s got a grouch 
against me that—that I can’t get away with.” 

But he did get away with it. Once when he saw evidence 
of her sufferings, he begged so earnestly to help her that she 
looked at him in astonishment, and burst out: “I have behaved 
like a devil to you. But oh! if you only knew!” Then he com- 
pleted the conquest of a friend by breaking out, “I do know. 
That’s why I’ve been trying to be friends with you all the time. 
If I was the woman Jem Temple Barholm had loved, wouldn’t 
it have driven me mad to see another man in his place—and 
remember what was done to him. I never even saw him, but 
when I think of it, I want to kill somebody! I want to kill half 
a dozen. Why didn’t they know it couldn’t be true of a fellow 
like that? It makes me sort of strangle. You’ve got to stand 
your own bad luck, but to hear of a chap that’s had to lie down 
and take the worst that could come to him and know it wasn’t 
his—just know it. And die before he’s cleared! that knocks 
me out!” 

And when, a few weeks later, Tembarom was the man 
under a cloud, the woman who had scorned him so long was 
magnificent in her defense of him. Her manner, as well as 
her words, showed her faith in the man who had a genius for 
friendship. 

Everybody Tembarom met was conquered in the same 
way. He won to whole-hearted friendship a gouty old duke. 
He became the idol of the villagers who ridiculed him at the 
beginning because of his origin. And when—after resigning 
the estate to the heir long mourned as dead, whom he himself 
brought to light—he returned to a New York flat, the grimy 
porter and the autocratic bell boy became his willing slaves; 
he won them, not by tips, but by his open-hearted ways. 

There are more every-day lessons in T. Tembarom. Note 
might be made of the fact that the hero was absolutely un- 
spoiled by good fortune; that he had no use for money except 
to spend it to help people; that he had a passion for looking 
out for other people’s interests, and considered that the favor 
was done to him when he was permitted to do something for 
others. But it is enough to emphasize the one great lesson 
taught so pleasingly by the novel, the lesson expressed by the 
Wise Man of Israel in the words: “A man that hath friends 
must show himself friendly.” 































































“The wave is breaking on the shore,— 
The echo fading from the chime— 
Again the shadow moveth o’er 
The dial-plate of time!” 


ITH each new year there comes a feeling of hope as 
WV we turn our faces toward the dawn; it is as a new 
life, with nothing but thoughts for the best and 

brightest that are yet to be. 

We put all our fears behind us, and as the last fading 
echo of the chimes come, we smile, and think of all the hap- 
piness which we hope will be ours. 

Much of the bitterness which we experience comes from 
within ourselves, and if we will but keep our minds sunny we 
will soon find that this old world of ours is a much more com- 
fortable place than we ever knew. There are many routes to 
the Sunny Land, and one sure one is through the medium of 
good books. 

A very good New Year’s resolution would be, to make 
only the best books, either those of yesterday or to-day, our 
companions during our reading hours, and we will be quite 
surprised at the end of a comparatively short time to note how 
we are not satisfied with anything but that which has a 
message for us. 

One of the best books of the year is a small one which deals 
with many vital questions of our daily existence, and anyone 
who reads James Allen’s Foundation Stones to Happiness and 
Success, without having gained some help, must indeed have a 
rare personality. 

The logic is sound, the chapters on duty, honesty and self- 
control are forceful. The author has a message to deliver, 
and he brings it down to your own door, and by popular treat- 
ment makes you feel better for having become acquainted with 
the little volume. This book, with Orison Swett Marden’s 
The Joys of Living, are very well suited to be read on January 
first. 

There has been some demand within the last few years 
for some book of daily reading which would appeal to all creeds 
and nationalities. One has come at last which has really filled 
the want, and this year Mr. John Kendrick Bangs gave us 
A Line o’ Cheer for Each Day o’ the Year. 

Mr. Bangs has been happy in bringing out this book at 
this time; the lines are of the sort we want to carry away with 
us each day. It is the custom in many households to read some 
cheerful verse each morning at the breakfast table, for those 
who go to their daily tasks to keep with them during their busy 
day. This is a book for such a purpose, full of courage and 
hope and good fellowship. 

Every once in a while there is a book published which 
makes men think. 

Recently there came one of this variety from the pen of 
Ernest K. Coulter. Before reading The Children in the Shadow 
many a man asks with a cynical smile, “Am I my brother’s 


Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


Reminiscences of a bookseller, with a review of the field of current literature 





keeper?” and having read the book through, the answer comes 
back, by the way of his own conscience, like a roll of thunder, 
“Vest” 

Mr. Coulter, founder of the “Big Brother” Movement, 
knows whereof he speaks, and he tells of the lives of the tiny 
folk whom he met while clerk of the Children’s Court in New 
York. Mr. Jacob A. Riis has written a short but powerful 
introduction, and the book is filled with tales of the pitiful lives 
of the children to whom we have given so little thought, but 
who have been fighting a terrible fight for life and a right to 
live, and it wakes us up with a start, and gives us a peep at 
how the other half lives, then we realize, only having read the 
many agonizing, pathetic and sometime painfully comic inci- 
dents which Mr. Coulter mentions, that we are the keepers of 
our brothers and that we who have more of this world’s goods, 
and are enlightened, are appointed to keep a watchful eye on 
our lesser fortunate fellows. 

Now and again, too, there appears an opportunity for the 
bibliophile. One of the rarest of these came this fall, with 
the publication of The Correspondence of Napoleon I. For 
admirers of “the little Corporal” it will prove a treat, for the 
collector it will be a blessing, as it is one of the very few books 
published which will stand extra-illustrating. The possessor of 
old prints and wood-cuts of Napoleon, his marshals or his time, 
will find here the chance of a liftime to create a set of books 
which could never be duplicated. 

Serious readers are finding a great deal of pleasure now 
in play reading, yet, strange to say, they know little or nothing 
about the father of modern drama, Goldoni. He who was 
called the Italian Moliere has been singularly neglected, but 
Chatfield-Taylor has written of his life and work. Several of 
his plays were recently given by the Yale Dramatic Associa- 
tion, with much success, and when we hear Wolf-Ferraris’ Le 
Donne Curiose sung at the opera houses, we do not realize that 
we are seeing one of Goldoni’s plays with a musical setting. 
Folks who are reading the plays of Shaw, Galsworthy and 
others should now take a turn and know something of the birth 
of modern drama, and they will certainly be instructed as well 
as entertained by this new book. 

While every one is crying frantically “swat the fly,” along 
comes a gentle old man who lives in France and gives us The 
Life of the Fly. M. Fabre is indeed a wonderful man, inas- 
much as he is also a patient one. We have known very little 
of the lives of insects, and seemed to care less, until this gentle 
soul showed us how really interesting the life of an insect 
may be. He has been termed “The Poet of Science,” and none 
would want to wrest the title from him having once read of his 
observations in either his Social Life of the Insect World, The 

Life of the Spider, or his last book. For real recreation and a 
chance to give your mind something entirely new, read any of 
the three mentioned and you will take more interest in the 
future, in spiders, flies or “little brothers of the dust,” as Mr. 
Markham so affectionately calls ants. 


* Within the Law : 


ITHIN THE LAW, now at the 

WV Adelphi Theatre in Philadel- 
phia, furnishes an excellent 

example of truth-inspired, intelligent, fin- 
ished, poetic acting, shaded by the warm 
coloring of romance yet so well marked 
by verity as to leave a remembrance that 
holds tenacious fascination for the mind. 


Helen Ware 
As Mary Turner in Within the Law 


A remarkable actress in many way is 
Miss Helen Ware, and remarkable and 
rapid has been her advancement. Her 
chief fault in the past seemed to be a 
too close adherence to the material; an 
ignoring of the ideal, the putting of out- 
sides and externals on an equality with 
the essential and superior; an over-exer- 
tion to attain realism. 

As Veiller’s uniquely conceived 
heroine, however, she transcends the 
author; her imagination is wider than 
the dramatist’s; she carries his idea of 
the character beyond anything indicated 
by the lines. One can conceive of no 
more exact, no more effective picture, 


within its own limitations, than that af- 
forded by her embodiment of the sorely 
oppressed young woman, branded as a 
thief and set adrift in the world to work 
out her salvation. 

What the author has merely hinted at 
she has seized upon, amplified, develop- 
ed, and, again, compressed into an emo- 
tional force that grasps irresistibly both 
your heart and your intelligence. 

Miss Ware’s ability to sink her own 
personality almost completely in the char- 
acter results in a creation that will live 
indelibly in memory. Her exquisite 
elocution enables her to accommodate her 
voice to the necessities of the most try- 
ing situations of the play, to break it 
with grief, to thicken it with the choking 
sensation of despair, to loosen it in the 
expression of overwhelming sorrow, to 
repress it in the hollow murmur of grief- 
yielding resignation; while the power 
that makes her feel so acutely the pro- 
prieties of the character is only equaled 
by the consummate art that dictates and 
accomplishes such touches as her stoical 
attitude in the scene of her accusation of 
her husband as the murderer of the police 
Judas, and her final exhaustion in this 
same episode of the play—the midnight 
burglary. 

It has been the fashion, since the first 
coming to prominence of this most ad- 
mirable actress, to speak of her natural- 
ness, her womanliness, her power to real- 
ize verity through details. Fine compli- 
ments, all of them, but denying or over- 
looking her greatest talent, her apprecia- 
tion of and ability to attain the ideal. 

What really has been accomplished if 
one achieve perfection only in mechanical 
skill? Painstaking successful imitation. 

Is acting, in “holding the mirror up to 
nature,” to be merely imitative? Is it 
through severe assiduity to develop sim- 
ply the same traits that enable a man to 
weave a fine pattern in cloth or an old 
woman to put together, as has been 
argued, a “patchwork bed quilt?” 

You cannot call the painting of a tree 
in which every leaf is marked out—as one 
of the opponents of the Ruskin school has 


put it—Art. Nor is art the delineation of 
every figure in a tapestry, of every 
blade of grass in a meadow. 

Does such a picture arouse any senti- 
ment or awaken any emotion? Is there 
any “beauty of the soul” represented? 

Gazing, no matter for how great a 
time, upon the most finished photograph, 
gives one no ennobling feeling. There is 
a certain excellence, to be sure, in these 
correct copies, but the imitation of the 
material, no matter how close, is not 
art. 

Nor is it the greatest quality in acting 
to be natural. It may be applauded in 
certain instances, but when the actor 
comes upon the scene with imagination, 
with the power to realize what the author 
has merely suggested, to elevate and give 
ideal attributes while preserving enough 
of material truth to hold it within the 
compass of its meaning, then great art 
transcends the natural, making poetic the 
commonplace and adding the charm of 


Zoe Barnett 
In All Aboard 
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romance to what might otherwise be 
gross and unappealing. 

Miss Ware has improved in this, that 
she does not sacrifice the beautiful en- 
tirely in her endeavors toward the na- 
tural. She does not overlook great things 
in search of the small. 

Miss Ware is womanly; that is one of 
her most pleasing attributes. She is to 
be likened to no other actress of the past 
or present; but in so circumscribed a 
character as Mr. Veiller’s heroine, Mary 
Turner, there is but small opportunity 
for the exercise of her broadest strength. 

Mary Turner fits her to a nicety, it 
may be admitted, but it is the fitting 
only of a common gown; it borrows from 
the wearer rather than she from it, just 
as a piece of linsey may drape itself 
with greater grace (and with some ap- 
proach to classic fold) upon a superb 
rather than a meagre form. 

Mary Turner is of ordinary mold. As 
a part it is romantic through suggestion 
and situation and not through itself. 
Again it lacks action, action, action—the 
three “great essentials” preached and 
practiced by Demosthenes in oratory; and 
one may add, just as necessary in act- 
ing. 

Invention in the actor is as fine and 
applaudable as in the orator; and deliv- 
ery quite as important, as Quintillian 
says; but of what importance is either 
unless action accompanies speech? Of 
what account is grace when its move- 
ments are confined? 

Miss Ware has, unmistakably, abun- 
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dant native talent. She has a thorough 
appreciation of art; she is industrious 
and intellectual and some day may strike 
upon a character that shall declare her 
greatness beyond dispute. 

When such a character shall have been 
found and her mind, heart and intelli- 
gence given to its interpretation, we may 
not even then cry out with the old Egyp- 
tians, “This is the finger of God,” but 
we shall at least say, “Here is the magic 
of genius.” 


“All Aboard” 


ARTER DE HAVEN, the famous 
C artist with the Lew Fields’ All 

Aboard company, which opened 
at the Lyric Theater, in Philadelphia, 
Christmas afternoon, has not only 
established himself as a phenomenal 
dancer, but is called the “Beau Brum- 
mel” of the American stage. Aside from 
wearing several smart suits in the per- 
formance, De Haven can be seen at the 
clubs and cafes in the very latest and 
most correct apparel, which he changes 
at least once a day and sometimes 
oftener. De Haven has contributed sev- 
eral interesting articles to the magazines 
on the proper dress for men. Recently, 
while playing in Chicago, a committee 
from the South Side Tango Club called 
upon him to get his opinion on the right 
thing to wear to “Tango” in, and upon 
receiving his ideas and reasons on the 
matter they not only adopted the dress, 
but decided to call it the “De Haven 


Welcome Home 


From Litile Lost Sister 


Tango Frock.” Later, a dinner was 
given by the club, the actor was an in- 
vited guest, and after the dinner was 
made an honorary member. 


Elsie Gresham 


In The Spendthrift, which will be seen at the Walnut 
Street Theater in Philadelphia, in January 


Flora Parker De Haven, the winsome 
little soubrette in All Aboard, is one of 
our American actresses who has few, if 
any, fads. She claims that fads are all 
right in their way, but she prefers to be 
a homebody and enjoy life with a crowd 
of children around her. The De Havens 
are the proud parents of a boy and girl 
whose ages are two and three and a half 
respectively, and of course even in their 
early stages of life they have shown no 
little amount of cleverness. The little 
girl enjoys nothing half so well as to sit 
in the wings at the performance of All 
Aboard and watch her parents, especially 
when they introduce their charming danc- 
ing numbers. The little boy is a great 
admirer of Lew Fields and watches every 
move he makes while on or off the stage. 
All Aboard is one of the largest and most 
complete productions made by Mr. Fields 
during his entire career as a comedian 
and producer, and undoubtedly the larg- 
est organization that will be seen in the 
Quaker City this season. 


* Little Lost Sister 


O TO New York or Kansas City 
he or Minneapolis—to Los Angeles, 
or Denver or Seattle. You will 
see by the daily newspapers that some- 
one has written another play about the 
ruination of girls. Everybody has got 
the habit. 
In any city, no matter where, you will 
see advertisements of the white slave 
play; but from the advertisement it is 
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impossible to form an intelligent opinion 
as to whether or not you wish to witness 
the play. The glaring advertisement says 
the play is great, sensational and daring. 
Perhaps this is true and perhaps not. 

However, admitting that there are 
plenty of white slave dramas, let us 
analyze the “best seller” of the output. 
That play is Little Lost Sister. It has 
what the billboards say it has, and more 
than that it is gripping, illuminating, 
thrilling and true. 

Let us find fault with Little Lost Sis- 
ter. What is it about, anyway? Simply 
this. It is a stage presentation of two 
girls, one of whom is good and the other 
of whom is bad, but it is principally 
about the bad girl, the “lost sister.” It 
is perhaps too true. That is the only 
fault anybody has yet found with it. 

The play in four acts, from a typical 
small country town, through the vilest 
den in Chicago, and back to the country, 
is bound to keep any audience in con- 
stant suspense. It is dramatized from 
the book that Virginia Brooks wrote 
during her vice investigations in Chicago. 
It will be seen at the Walnut Street 
Theater, in Philadelphia, in January. 


“The Shepherd of the Hills” 


CCASIONALLY a play strikes a 
note that rings out clear and true 


in the midst of the commonplace 
with the 


and impresses its auditors 


“The Strange Woman” 


ILLIAM HURLBUT’S The 

WV Strange Woman is illustrative 

of his many excellences and 
has many weaknesses. He has taken a 
very effective idea and spoiled it by his 
attempt to ridicule a certain phase of 
life. Like young Lockinvar, Mr. Hurl- 
but has come out of the West, evidently 
from some small town in Iowa where 
the people have been nurtured in be- 
liefs as broad as a penknife, and where 
human nature is as demanding and as 
nasty as can be found anywhere on the 
face of the globe. Everyone of us knows 
such a community—with old family cou- 
ples who raise their eyebrows if you do 
not court the fashions of Madame Noah, 
and who regard Paris as the last word 
on damnable living. 

Into such a community Mr. Hurlbut 
brings a most attractive character—one 
Inez de Pierrefond, an American girl of 
advanced views who has lived abroad 
for years and who has fallen in love 
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thought that it was written not for gain, 
not for pastime, but because some man 
had something to say to other men and 
he took this means of expression. 

The Shepherd of the Hills, Harold 
Bell Wright’s dramatization of his novel 
of the same name, is this kind of play. 
Mr. Wright had felt within his soul the 
peace and beauty of the hills and he 
wished to set down their meaning before 
him. He made a play that in plot is 
compelling, one that never fails in sin- 
cerity. The people who move in it are 
so human that the auditor will pick 
them out for like and dislike as if he 
really knew them. 

There is the shepherd, the man who 
came to the hills to learn, and remained 
to teach; Old Matt, who cherished the 
memory of a wrong that could never be 
righted; Young Matt, a Hercules of the 
hills country, whose strength of heart 
and soul equaled the strength of his 
body; Sammy Lane, bright and buoyant 
with the youth of the hill country, and 
the other quaint characters that enliven 
the play with humor. 

The scenes are in the high hills of the 
Ozark mountains. The mists of the val- 
leys, the glories of the sunsets, the mag- 
nificent vistas from the summits have 
been brought out by the wonderful in- 
genuity of the scenic artist and electri- 
cian’s craft. It is the spirit of the land 
that Mr. Wright has caught that makes 





News From the New York Theaters 


By Montrose J. Moses 


with John Heminway, of Delphi, Iowa. 
One can imagine what might happen with 
such a situation, for Inez is a woman of 
rare charm and grace, who dresses ex- 
quisitely and whose love recognizes no 
barriers and no customs. In fact, Inez 
is a believer in free love and it is the 
task of her John to let this community 
in Delphi know their determination not 
to marry! 

All little communities are not as pure 
as they are painted. With a deep dis- 
cernment Inez fathoms the hidden secrets 
of this hypocritical family out of which 
her John has come. Village gossip un- 
earths bits of her past life, and on one 
occasion when John is called away to 
Chicago, the family—all except John’s 
mother who is a dear old-fashioned lady 
—surround her and tell her a thing or 
two about herself. But they have not 
reckoned with Inez. In her turn she 
tells them what she has seen of them, 
and when they leave her the scales have 
fallen from their eyes. 
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the play one that is unique and one that 
will stand in a field of its own. 

The Shepherd of the Hills appears in 
Philadelphia at the Walnut Street The- 
ater in January, continuing the success 
it has had in various places. The enor- 
mous popularity of the MHarold Bell 
Wright novels indicates that it will prove 
a greater popular success even than it 
has already done. 


vi We Are Seven 


LEANOR GATES, author of The 

Poor Little Rich Girl, has written 

a new play which was presented 
for the first time in December at the Wal- 
nut Street Theater in Philadelphia. It is 
called We Are Seven, and is a clever 
satire on the modern girl, who goes in for 
eugenics and sociology and properly 
shocks her very correct relative, a maiden 
aunt of large wealth. How the girl is 
provided with an escort, supposed to be 
deaf and dumb, but in reality a young 
man of full faculties bent on making life 
more interesting through the medium of 
the practical joke, gives a most entertain- 
ing comedy touch. It is indeed a whim- 
sical play, and one that keeps the au- 
dience aquiver with laughter. It is also 
a most cleverly managed little play and 
shows that Mrs. Gates is continuing in 
the good work started by The Poor Little 
Rich Girl. 


And how is it with the free love idea? 
John tries in vain to explain it to his 
mother; he does not get far, Inez stop- 
ping him. This mother of his is too pure 
of heart to see. It is her one desire that 
her son shall wed in the church that 
married her. A sore struggle takes place 
in the heart of Inez, but she shows her 
further bigness by yielding to convention. 
One may have views of life, she realizes, 
and be true to those ideas, and still one 
may be able to compromise. This she 
does as the curtain falls. 

It is an exceptionable acting réle, and 
we must give Mr. Hurlbut credit for 
having created a consistently dignified 
and refined heroine, with a regal refine- 
ment that comes with certain women of 
the world. But Mr. Hurlbut has fallen 
into the pit with other dramatists of his 
kind. In order to show up the life he re- 
sents, he has cartooned that life; none of 
his village characters are normal—they 
are all over-accentuated for the sake of 
being native—as though one only found 
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crudeness, loudness, and bad taste in a 
village. Doubtless the dramatist felt 
that the dignity of Inez could best be 
drawn amidst such farcical exteriors. 
But it was that part of The Strange 
Woman that has made it a mediocre pro- 
duction. 

We are very much inclined to believe 
that the dignity and beauty of Inez was 
largely due to the dignity and beauty of 
Elsie Ferguson who assumed the réle. 
Her conception of the part was excellent, 
with an agreeable maintenance of a slight 
accent that gave an atmospheric touch. 

Mr. Hurlbut should take more time to 
think out his ideas. It is a thousand 
pities that he should lose such a good 
character in such a mediocre play; it is 
to be deplored that his philosophy of life 
should not enter more into the web and 
woof of his plot. He made us feel that 
Inez was such a woman as might con- 
sistently uphold the theory of free love; 
he made us also feel that Inez probably 
knew more about free love than he. No 
dramatist should make his characters 
wiser than himself. Had Mr. Hurlbut 
consulted more with Inez regarding life 
at Delphi and at Paris, his play would 
have been more solid and more of a suc- 
cess. But Mr. Hurlbut did not consult 
Inez as often as he should have done. 
He did one thing and he did it well—he 
created an actable part for a pleasing 
actress. And having done that, he does 
not seem to have cared a fig for the rest 
of his play. 


Another Shylock 


Forbes Robertson’s Shylock is a pe- 
culiarly haunting character. The day 
after seeing it I could not drive it from 
my mind. There was nothing lovable 
about it; it was thoroughly rapacious, 
intently after the pound of flesh. There 
were none of those redeeming qualities 
about it one finds noted in commentaries. 
It was unmistakably a Jewish character 
of the most vindictive sort—more in ac- 
cord with the brutality of Marlowe’s Jew 
than with the humanity of Shakespeare’s 
Jew. 

In appearance Forbes-Robertson makes 
a lean Jew, with the vitality of a good 
hater and with the cunning of his tribe. 
There is nothing romantic in his con- 
ception—such romanticism as Sothern 
pours into his Shylock. There was none 
of the picturesqueness of hate, such as 
we remember to have seen in Irving’s 
enactment of the part. There was only 
one note uppermost in Forbes-Robertson’s 
mind—the note of revenge. That was 
insistent throughout everyone of his 
nervous moments. There was no time to 
be sorry for the Jew when his daughter 
deserted him; one was not given breath 
to picture the emotions which commen- 
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tators say welled in his breast at the 
mention of his wife, Leah. There was a 
rush of revenge in all the lines, a reach- 
ing out of gesture, a grasping clutch of 
the fingers, a fiery and cunning eye—all 
done in hasty pursuit of one thing—to 
get even with Antonio. 

Personally, I did not even detect in 
Forbes-Robertson’s conception much gen- 
eralizing of character. Not often did I 
feel that in his person Shylock repre- 
sented the oppressed Jewish race. He 





Elsie Ferguson 
In A Strange Woman 


was too dominantly himself to be other- 
wise. There was felt no pity for him in 
his speech “Hath not a Jew eyes”; there 
was not brought across the footlights 
his utter sense of loneliness after his 
daughter Jessica deserted him. Money 
and revenge, revenge and money—that 
was the only variation. And when the 
trial scene came, with Shylock whetting 
his knife upon the sole of his shoe, one 
felt that he was at the height of his 
pleasure. There was no vindicating of 
such a character as Forbes-Robertson 
conceived. Even when all went against 
him through the clever turn of the “most 
noble judge” and Shylock, stricken and 
bowed, left the court-room, there was not 
even a tinge of mercy left in our attitude. 

We may disagree with such a concep- 
tion for the stage though agreeing with 








it as far as the text is concerned. But 
we say this of the production as given by 
Mr. Robertson: it was so insistently 
Shylock that our interest flagged after 
the trial scene. The play should have 
ended there for his purposes, even though 
We cannot imagine it ending thus in the 
printed version. Both Mansfield and 
Forbes-Robertson so energized the part 
that the removal of their presence was 
the removal of a strain which no poetry 
or comedy could replace. This was not 
so with Irving. His whole production 
was marked by picturesque dignity, 
partly because his Shylock, rapacious in 
the main, had certain yielding character- 
istics, partly because Ellen Terry (or the 
Portia that came under his training) 
had exuberance and mentality, and finally 
because the production was so mounted 
as to give something of the richness of 
scenes Shakespeare had in mind. 

Mr. Robertson had a poor Portia; Miss 
Elliott played it as though it was a mod- 
ern part. He had an unpicturesque Bas- 
sanio, and the rest of his cast was in ac- 
cordance. His scenery was very inade- 
quate and the stage management equally 
as bad. The only good thing about the 
performance was Shylock. No wonder 
it stood out. 

We remember Novelli in the trial scene 
with his knife; surely Antonio would 
never escape such sheer brutality. We 
saw Jacob Adler give the same thrill of 
vindictive joy. Forbes-Robertson did not 
approach either of these in the impres- 
sion of overpowering hate. But he did 
leave with his audience the abiding idea 
of rapaciousness. 

It is a characterization everyone should 
see, for it is much abler than the work 
Sothern does. It is vibrant with energy, 
with a nervous energy that wholly ac- 
cords with the one consuming idea of 
revenge. 


* The Things That Count” 


A little play unobtrusively slipped into 
New York the other day. It did not come 
heralded by any scare lines, for it had 
been tried in New York before and failed. 
We do not know whether or not in the 
interim it had been rewritten, but this 
much we do know—that it touched us 
very deeply and was permeated with a 
pure and healthy spirit. There was noth- 
ing brilliant in the dialog, nothing new 
in the situation, but it was human to the 
very core and the characterization was 
done with a generous amount of feeling. 

The Things that Count was the only 
real play with the Christmas cheer we 
had in New York. There was a picture 
book imaginative child, a picture story 
growly old grandmother with a heart of 
gold, a butler so full of sunshine that 
whenever he was on the stage you smiled 
with pleasure and felt comfy. And the 
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story was as old as the hills. The only 
son of an aged couple married against 
their wishes, and on his death the wife 
and child are repudiated unthinkingly 
by the family. This aged couple are a 
contrast—the domineering wife rolling in 
wealth, her every foible petted and cared 
for—the timid husband cowering before 
her. 

Into such a household around the Yule- 
tide season the news is brought of the 
struggle the other little wife is having— 
her child delicate and facing a necessary 
operation. The doctor is the go-between; 
it is he who is in love with the little wife, 
it is he who in the eyes of the child is a 
kind of Sir Galahad, it is he who faces 
the henpecked husband and tells of the 
want and misery that could all be stop- 
ped. The butler has been to see the lit- 
tle grandchild, and it is the butler who 
now enters into a conspiracy with the 
henpecked old man to transport to the 
tenement all the toys of the dead son. 
The two slip out of the house observed 
by the old lady who suspects the husband 
of being a deceiver and who, obtaining 
the address written upon the box of toys, 
goes to the tenement ahead of him. 

The little imaginative girl peoples the 
whole world with her dreams; she has 
clothed all the poverty around her with 
gilded light and each one who comes near 
her is either a prince or princess. Her 
mother enters with her into this realm of 


the make believe, even thought her heart 
is well nigh breaking, and it is while she 
is taking some needle work to a store to 
sell, leaving her little daughter alone, 
that the grandmother opens the door. 

And with the opening of that door a 
flood of light enters the old woman’s 
heart. She gathers the little girl into 
her arms, enters with her into her play, 
plans with her a Christmas tree, invites 
all the neighbors to the party, expands 
beneath the warmth of innate generosity. 
She does not know this is her son’s child 
—she only knows it is a child with all 
the exquisite beauty and demands of 
youth. Amidst the planning and the 
make-believe, her husband comes upon 
her and the revelation of the mystery, 
while it makes the situation hard for 
the heretofore unyielding old lady, does 
not deter her in her fairy godmother 
offices. The merriment continues, while 
the henpecked husband does not know 
what to do. : 

On the return of the little girl’s 
mother, there is another scene of bitter- 
ness, but that is also dispelled by the 
spirit of the moment, and it is not long 
before a Christmas tree is ready in the 
room and there is jollity and good will. 
In the midst of it the little girl is stricken 
—the doctor has suspected that it might 
come, and when it did, then there was 
nothing to be done but to operate imme- 
diately. In the midst of her grief, hatred 


The D awn 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


GAIN the world is touched with gold, 
A The parable of dawn retold 


In resurrection from the night, 
In restoration of the light. 


Fair, beauteous, lie the sunlit hills, 
Inviting conquest, and how thrills 
The mind, with purpose high, to be 
Creator of a symphony. 


A crystal chalice, in the hand 

Of dawn, is held for those who stand 
Receptive, eager, trustful, true, 
Inspired with zeal to dare and do. 


Life’s struggling way ends not in night, 
But in the resurrection light; 

The dawn of immortality 

Shall tinge with gold eternity. 
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enters into the heart of the little mother; 
she orders the old couple out of the room 
as the curtain descends. 

But on the rise of the curtain, all is 
going well; it is the same evening— 
Christmas Eve—and the operation has 
gone well. Events bring the doctor and 
the little mother into each other’s arms 
and when the door is opened, the old 
couple are sitting on the hall stairs wait- 
ing for some news of their grandchild. 
One sweep of good will clears away every 
misunderstanding. A snowy Christmas 
Eve it is with the chimes ringing glad 
tidings, while within that tenement room 
there are gathered all the things that 
count. 

There is nothing new in such a plot, 
but what there is of it has appeal for 
all of us. There would have been richer 
moments had the stage management been 
better and had the pruning knife taken 
away some tedious dialog with Inge- 
borg. The tenement children were par- 
ticularly enlivening. The little mother 
was sweetly but amateurishly played by 
Alice Brady who still has much to learn, 
while the honors of the performance were 
undoubtedly deserved by Florine Arnold 
as the old lady and Wallace Erskine as 
the butler. 

The Things that Count illustrates the 
fact that sweetness is a most welcome 
quality on our stage—a quality that has 
been crowded out these many years. We 
are glad to find it back again. 








Pollyanna 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Miss Polly Harrington hears that her niece, Pollyanna Whittier, has become an orphan. Against her 


personal inclination, she sends for the little girl, who is eleven. 
soften the heart of a woman disappointed and sour. 


Pollyanna arrives and begins her struggle to 
In other words, Pollyanna begins to play the Glad Game. 


She meets a strange man and makes friends with him, and brings home a waif, but finds little success in her 


efforts to win her aunt’s heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Before the Ladies’ Aid. 


INNER, which came at noon in 
D the Harrington homestead, was a 
silent meal on the day of the 
Ladies’ Aid meeting. Pollyanna, it is 
true, tried to talk; but she did not make 
a success of it, chiefly because four times 
she was obliged to break off a “glad” in 
the middle of it, much to her blushing 
discomfort. The fifth time it happened, 
Miss Polly moved her head wearily. 

“There, there, child, say it, if you want 
to,” she sighed. “I’m sure I’d rather you 
did than not—if it’s going to make all 
this fuss.” 

Pollyanna’s 
cleared. 

“Oh, thank you. I’m afraid it would 
be pretty hard—not to say it. You see 
I’ve played it so long.” 

“You’ve what?” demanded Aunt Polly. 

“Played it—the game, you know, that 
father. ” Pollyanna stopped with a 
painful blush at finding herself so soon 
again on forbidden ground. 

Aunt Polly frowned and said noth- 
ing. The rest of the meal was a silent 
one. 

Pollyanna was not sorry to hear Aunt 
Polly tell the minister’s wife over the 
telephone, a little later, that she would 
not be at the Ladies’ Aid meeting that 
afternoon, owing to a headache. When 
Aunt Polly went upstairs to her room 
and closed the door, Pollyanna tried to 
be sorry for the headache; but she could 
not help feeling glad that her aunt was 
not to be present that afternoon when 
she laid the case of Jimmy Bean before 
the Ladies’ Aid. She could not forget 
that Aunt Polly had called Jimmy Bean 
a little beggar; and she did not want 
Aunt Polly to call him that—before the 
Ladies’ Aid. 

Poliyanna knew that the Ladies’ Aid 
met at two o’clock in the chapel next the 
church, not quite half a mile from home. 
She planned her going, therefore, so that 
she should get there a little before 
three. 

“T want them all to be there,” she said 
to herself; “else the very one that wasn’t 
there might be the one who would be 


puckered little face 


wanting to give Jimmy Bean a home; 
and, of course, two o’clock always means 
three, really—to Ladies’ Aiders.” 

Quietly, but with confident courage, 
Pollyanna ascended the chapel steps, 
pushed open the door and entered the 
vestibule. A soft babel of feminine 
chatter and laughter came from _ the 
main room. Hesitating only a brief mo- 
ment Pollyanna pushed open one of the 
inner doors. 

The chatter dropped to a surprised 
hush. Pollyanna advanced a little tim- 
idly. Now that the time had come, she 
felt unwontedly shy. After all, these 
half-strange, half-familiar faces about 
her were not her own dear Ladies’ Aid. 

“How do you do, Ladies’ Aiders?” she 
faltered politely. “I’m Pollyanna Whit- 
tier. I—I reckon some of you know me, 
maybe; anyway, I do you—only I don’t 
know you all together this way.” 

The silence could almost be felt now. 
Some of the ladies did know this rather 
extraordinary niece of their fellow-mem- 
ber, and nearly all had heard of her; 
but not one of them could think of any- 
thing to say, just then. 

“I—I’ve come to—to lay the case be- 
fore you,” stammered Pollyanna, after a 
moment, unconsciously falling into her 
father’s familiar phraseology. 

There was a slight rustle. 

“Did—did your aunt send you, my 
dear?” asked Mrs. Ford, the minister’s 
wife. 

Pollyanna colored a little. 

“Oh, no. I came all by myself. You 
see, I’m used to Ladies’ Aiders. It was 
Ladies’ Aiders that brought me up— 
with father.” 

Somebody tittered hysterically, and 
the minister’s wife frowned. 

“Yes, dear. What is it?” 

“Well, it—it’s Jimmy Bean,” sighed 
Pollyanna. “He hasn’t any home except 
the Orphan one, and they’re full, and 
don’t want him, anyhow, he thinks; so 
he wants another. He wants one of the 
common kind, that has a mother instead 
of a Matron in it—folks, you know, 
that’ll care. He’s ten years-old going 
on eleven. I thought some of you might 
like him—to live with you, you know.” 


“Well, did you ever!” murmured a 
vcice, breaking the dazed pause that 
followed Pollyanna’s words. 

With anxious eyes Pollyanna swept the 
circle of faces about her. 

“Oh, I forgot to say; he will work,” 
she supplemented eagerly. 

Still there was silence; then, coldly, 
one or two women began to question her. 
After a time they all had the story and 
began to talk among themselves, ani- 
matedly, not quite pleasantly. 

Pollyanna listened with growing anx- 
iety. Some of what was said she could 
not understand. She did gather, after 
a time, however, that there was no 
woman there who had a home to give 
him, though every woman seemed to 
think that some of the others might take 
him, as there were several who had no 
little boys of their own already in their 
homes. But there was no one who 
agreed herself to take him. Then she 
heard the minister’s wife suggest tim- 
idly that they, as a society, might per- 
haps assume his support and education 
instead of sending quite so much money 
this year to the little boys in far-away 
India. 

A great many ladies talked then, and 
several of them talked all at once, and 
even more loudly and more unpleasantly 
than before. It seemed that their so- 
ciety was famous for its offering to 
Hindu missions, and several said they 
should die of mortification if it should 
be less this year. Some of what was 
said at this time Pollyanna again 
thought she could not have understood, 
too, for it sounded almost as if they did 
not care at all what the money did, so 
long as the sum opposite the name of 
their society in a certain “report” 
“headed the list’—and of course that 
could not be what they meant at all! 
But it was all very confusing, and not 
quite pleasant, so that Pollyanna was 
glad, indeed, when at last she. found 
herself outside in the hushed, sweet air 
—only she was very sorry, too; for she 
knew it was not going to be easy, or any- 
thing but sad, to tell Jimmy Bean to- 
morrow that the Ladies’ Aid had de- 
cided that they would rather send all 
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their money to bring up the little India 
boys than to save out enough to bring 
up one little boy in their own town, for 
which they would not get “a bit of credit 
in the report,” according to the tall lady 
who wore spectacles. 

“Not but that it’s good, of course, to 
send money to the heathen, and I 
shouldn’t want ’em not to send some 
there,” sighed Pollyanna to herself, as 
she trudged sorrowfully along. “But 
they acted as if little boys here weren’t 
any account—only little boys ’way off. 
I should think, though, they’d rather see 
Jimmy Bean grow—than just a report!” 


CHAPTER XIII 
In Pendleton Woods 


POLLYANNA had not turned her steps 
toward home, when she left the chapel. 
She had turned them, instead, toward 
Pendleton Hill. It had been a hard day, 
for all it had been a “vacation one” (as 
she termed the infrequent days when 
there was no sewing or cooking lesson), 
and Pollyanna was sure that nothing 
would do her quite so much good as a 
walk through the green quiet of Pendle- 
ton Woods. Up Pendleton Hill, therefore, 
she climbed steadily, in spite of the warm 
sun on her back. 

“T don’t have to get home till half-past 
five, anyway,” she was telling herself; 
“and it'll be so much nicer to go around 
by the way of the woods, even if I do 
have to climb to get there.” 

It was very beautiful in the Pendleton 
Woods, as Pollyanna knew by experience. 
But to-day it seemed even more delight- 
ful than ever, notwithstanding her dis- 
appointment over what she must tell 
Jimmy Bean to-morrow. 

“I wish they were up here—all those 
ladies who talked so loud,” sighed Polly- 
anna to herself, raising her eyes to the 
patches of vivid blue between the sunlit 
green of the tree-tops. “Anyhow, if they 
were up here, I just reckon they’d change 
and take Jimmy Bean for their little 
boy, all right,” she finished, secure in her 
conviction, but unable to give a reason 
for it, even to herself. 

Suddenly Pollyanna lifted her head and 
listened. A dog had barked some dis- 
tance ahead. A moment later he came 
dashing toward her, still barking. 

“Hullo, doggie—hullo!” Pollyanna 
snapped her fingers at the dog and looked 
expectantly down the path. She had 
seen the dog once before, she was sure. 
He had been then with the Man, Mr. 
John Pendleton. She was looking now, 
hoping to see him. For some minutes 
she watched eagerly, but he did not ap- 
pear. Then she turned her attention 
toward the dog. 

The dog, as even Pollyanna could see, 
was acting strangely. He was still bark- 
ing—giving little short, sharp yelps, as 
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if of alarm. He was running back and 
forth, too, in the path ahead. Soon they 
reached a side path, and down this the 
little dog fairly flew, only to come back 
at once, whining and barking. 

“Ho! That isn’t the way home,” 
laughed Pollyanna, still keeping to the 
main path. 

The little dog seemed frantic now. Back 
and forth, back and forth, between Polly- 
anna and the side path he vibrated, bark- 
ing and whining pitifully. Every quiver 
of his little brown body, and every glance 
from his beseeching brown eyes were 
eloquent with appeal—so eloquent that 
at last Pollyanna understood, turned, and 
followed him. 

Straight ahead, now, the little dog 
dashed madly; and it was not long be- 
fore Pollyanna came upon the reason for 
it all: a man lying motionless at the foot 
of a steep, overhanging mass of rock a 
few yards from the side path. 

A twig cracked sharply under Polly- 
anna’s foot, and the man turned his head. 
With a cry of dismay Pollyanna ran to 
his side. 

“Mr. Pendleton! Oh, are you hurt?” 

“Hurt? Oh, no! I’m just taking a 
siesta in the sunshine,” snapped the man 
irritably. ‘See here, how much do you 
know? What can you do? Have you 
got any sense?” 

Pollyanna caught her breath with a 
little gasp, but—as was her habit—she 
answered the questions literally, one by 
one. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, I—I don’t know 
so very much, and I can’t do a great 
many things; but most of the Ladies’ 
Aiders, except Mrs. Rawson, said I had 
real good sense. I heard ’em say So one 
day—they didn’t know I heard, though.” 

The man smiled grimly. 

“There, there, child, I beg your par- 
don, I’m sure; it’s only this confounded 
leg of mine. Now listen.” He paused, 
and with some difficulty reached his hand 
into his trousers pocket and brought out 
a bunch of keys, singling out one between 
his thumb and forefinger. “Straight 
through the path there, about five min- 
utes’ walk, is my house. This key will 
admit you to the side door under the 
porte-cochére. Do you know what a 
porte-cochére is?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Auntie has one with a 
sun parlor over it. That’s the roof I 
slept on—only I didn’t sleep, you know. 
They found me.” 

“Eh? Oh! Well, when you get into 
the house, go straight through the ves- 
tibule and hall to the door at the end. 
On the big, flat-topped desk in the middle 
of the room you’ll find a telephone. Do 
you know how to use a telephone?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! Why, once when Aunt 
Polly—” 

“Never mind Aunt Polly now,” cut in 
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the man scowlingly, as he tried to move 
himself a little. “Hunt up Dr. Thomas 
Chilton’s number on the card you’ll find 
somewhere around there—it ought to be 
on the hook down at the side, but it prob- 
ably won’t be. You know a telephone 
card, I suppose, when you see one!” 

“Oh, yes, sir! I just love Aunt Polly’s. 
There’s such a lot of queer names, and—” 

“Tell Dr. Chilton that John Pendleton 
is at the foot of Little Eagle Ledge in 
Pendleton Woods with a broken leg, and 
to come at once with a stretcher and two 
men. He’ll know what to do besides that. 
Tell him to come by the path from the 
house.” 

“A broken leg? Oh, Mr. Pendleton, 
how perfectly awful!” shuddered Polly- 
anna. “But I’m so glad I came! Can’t 
I do—” 

“Yes, you can—but evidently you 
won’t! Will you go and do what I ask 
and stop talking,’ moaned the man, 
faintly. And, with a little sobbing cry, 
Pollyanna went. 

Pollyanna did not stop now to look up 
at the patches of blue between the sunlit 
tops of the trees. She kept her eyes on 
the ground to make sure that no twig nor 
stone tripped her hurrying feet. 

It was not long before she came in 
sight of the house. She had seen it be- 
fore, though never so near as this. She 
was almost frightened now at the mas- 
siveness of the great pile of gray stone 
with its pillared verandas and its impos- 
ing entrance. Pausing only a moment, 
however, she sped across the big neg- 
lected lawn and around the house to the 
side door under the porte-cochére. Her 
fingers, stiff from their tight clutch upon 
the keys, were anything but skilful in 
their efforts to turn the bolt in the lock; 
but at last the heavy, carved door swung 
slowly back on its hinges. 

Pollyanna caught her breath. In spite 
of her feeling of haste, she paused a mo- 
ment and looked fearfully through the 
vestibule to the wide, sombre hall beyond, 
her thoughts in a whirl. This was John 
Pendleton’s house; the house of mystery; 
the house into which no one but its mas- 
ter entered; the house which sheltered, 
somewhere—a skeleton. Yet she, Polly- 
anna, was expected to enter alone these 
fearsome rooms, and telephone the doctor 
that the master of the house lay now— 

With a little cry Pollyanna, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, fairly 
ran through the hall to the door at the 
end and opened it. 

The room was large, and sombre with 
dark woods and hangings like the hall; 
but through the west window the sun 
threw a long shaft of gold across the 
floor, gleamed dully on the tarnished 
brass andirons in the fireplace, and 
touched the nickel of the telephone on the 
great desk in the middle of the room. It 
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was toward this desk that Pollyanna 
hurried tiptoed. 

The telephone card was not on its 
hook; it was on the floor. But Pollyanna 
found it, and ran her shaking forefinger 
down through the C’s to “Chilton.” In 
due time she had Dr. Chilton himself at 
the other end of the wires, and was 
tremblingly delivering her message and 
answering the doctor’s terse, pertinent 
questions. This done, she hung up the 
receiver and drew a long breath of relief. 

Only a brief glance did Pollyanna give 
about her; then, with a confused vision 
in her eyes of crimson draperies, book- 
lined walls, a littered floor, an untidy 
desk, innumerable closed doors (any one 
of which might conceal a skeleton), and 
everywhere dust, dust, dust, she fled back 
through the hall to the great carved 
door, still half open as she had left it. 

In what seemed, even to the injured 
man, an incredibly short time, Pollyanna 
was back in the woods at the man’s side. 

“Well, what is the trouble? Couldn’t 
you get in?” he demanded. 

Pollyanna opened wide her eyes. 

“Why, of course I could! I’m here,” 
she answered. “As if I’d be here if I 
hadn’t got in! And the doctor will be 
right up just as soon as possible with 
the men and things. He said he knew 
just where you were, so I didn’t stay to 
show him. I wanted to be with you.” 

“Did you?” smiled the man, grimly. 
“Well, I can’t say I admire your taste. 
I should think you might find pleasanter 
companions.” 

“Do you mean—because you’re so— 
cross?” 

“Thanks for your frankness. Yes.” 

Pollyanna laughed softly. 

“But you’re only cross outside—you 
aren’t cross inside a bit!” 

“Indeed! How do you know that?” 
asked the man, trying to change the po- 
sition of his head without moving the 
rest of his body. 

“Oh, lots of ways; there—like that— 
the way you act with the dog,” she added, 
pointing to the long, slender hand that 
rested on the dog’s sleek head near him. 
“Tt’s funny how dogs and cats know the 
insides of folks better than other folks 
do, isn’t it? Say, I’m going to hold your 
head,” she finished abruptly. 

The man winced several times and 
groaned once softly while the change was 
being made; but in the end he found 
Pollyanna’s lap a very welcome substitute 
for the rocky hollow in which his head 
had lain before. 

“Well, that is—better,” he murmured 
faintly. 

He did not speak again for some time. 
Pollyanna, watching his face, wondered 
if he were asleep. She did not think he 
was. He looked as if his lips were tight 

shut to keep back moans of pain. Polly- 
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anna herself almost cried aloud as she 
looked at his great, strong body lying 
there so helpless. One hand, with fingers 
tightly clenched, lay outflung, motion- 
less. The other, limply open, lay on the 
dog’s head. The dog, his wistful, eager 
eyes on his master’s face, was motion- 
less, too. 

Minute by minute the time passed. The 
sun dropped lower in the west and the 
shadows grew deeper under the trees. 
Pollyanna sat so still she hardly seemed 
to breathe. A bird alighted fearlessly 
within reach of her hand, and a squirrel 
whisked his bushy tail on a tree-branch 
almost under her nose—yet with his 
bright little eyes all the while on the 
motionless dog. 

At last the dog pricked up his ears and 
whined softly; then he gave a short, 
sharp bark. The next moment Polly- 
anna heard voices, and very soon their 
owners appeared—three men carrying a 
stretcher and various other articles. 

The tallest of the party—a smooth- 
shaven, kind-eyed man whom Pollyanna 
knew by sight as “Dr. Chilton”—ad- 
vanced cheerily. 

“Well, my little lady, playing nurse?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” smiled Pollyanna. “I’ve 
only held his head—I haven’t given him 
a mite of medicine. But I’m glad I was 
here.” 

“So am I,” nodded the doctor, as he 
turned his absorbed attention to the in- 
jured man. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Just a Matter of Jelly 


POLLYANNA was a little late for supper 
on the night of the accident to John Pen- 
dleton; but, as it happened, she escaped 
without reproof. 

Nancy met her at the door. 

“Well, if I ain’t glad ter be settin’ my 
two eyes on you,” she sighed in obvious 
relief. “It’s half-past six!” 

“I know it,” admitted Pollyanna anx- 
iously; “but I’m not to blame—truly I’m 
not. And I don’t think even Aunt Polly 
will say I am, either.” 

“She won’t have the chance,” retorted 
Nancy, with huge satisfaction. “She’s 
gone.” 

“Gone!” gasped Pollyanna. “You don’t 
mean that I’ve driven her away?” 
Through Pollyanna’s mind at the mo- 
ment trooped remorseful memories of 
the morning with its unwanted boy, cat, 
and dog, and its unwelcome “glad” and 
forbidden “father” that would spring to 
her forgetful little tongue. “Oh, I didn’t 
drive her away?” 

“Not much you did,” scoffed Nancy. 
“Her cousin died suddenly down to Bos- 
ton, and she had ter go. She had one 
o’ them yeller telegram letters after you 
went away this afternoon, and she won’t 
be back for three days. Now I guess 





we’re glad all right. We'll be keepin’ 
house tergether, jest you and me, all that 
time. We will, we will!” 

Pollyanna looked shocked. 

“Glad! Oh, Nancy,. when it’s a fu- 
neral?” 

“Oh, but ’twa’n’t the funeral I was 
glad for, Miss Pollyanna. It was—” 
Nancy stopped abruptly. A shrewd 
twinkle came into her eyes. “Why, Miss 
Pollyanna, as if it wa’n’t yerself that was 
teachin’ me ter play the game,” she re- 
proached her gravely. 

Pollyanna puckered her forehead into 
a troubled frown. 

“I can’t help it, Nancy,” she argued 
with a shake of her head. “It must be 
that there are some things that ’tisn’t 
right to play the game on—and I’m sure 
funerals is one of them. There’s nothing 
in a funeral to be glad about.” 

Nancy chuckled. 

“We can be glad ’tain’t our’n,” she ob- 
served demurely. But Pollyanna did not 
hear. She had begun to tell of the acci- 
dent; and in a moment Nancy, open- 
mouthed, was listening. 

At the appointed place the next after- 
noon, Pollyanna met Jimmy Bean accord- 
ing to agreement. As was to be expected, 
of course, Jimmy showed keen disappoint- 
ment that the Ladies’ Aid preferred a 
little India boy to himself. 

“Well, maybe ’tis natural,” he sighed. 
“Of course things you don’t know about 
are always nicer’n things you do, same 
as the pertater on ’tother side of the 
plate is always the biggest. But I wish 
I looked that way ter somebody ’way off. 
Wouldn’t it be jest great, now, if only 
somebody over in India wanted me?” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“Why, of course! That’s the very 
thing, Jimmy! I'll write to my Ladies’ 
Aiders about you. They aren’t over in 
India; they’re only out West—but that’s 
awful far away, just the same. I reckon 
you’d think so if you’d come all the way 
here as I did!” 

Jimmy’s face brightened. 

“Do you think they would—truly—take 
me?” he asked. 

“Of course they would! Don’t they 
take little boys in India to bring up? 
Well, they can just play you are the lit- 
tle India boy this time. I reckon you’re 
far enough away to make a report, all 
right. You wait. I'll write ’em. TI’ll 
write Mrs. White. No, I'll write Mrs. 
Jones. Mrs. White has got the most 
money, but Mrs. Jones gives the most— 
which is kind of funny, isn’t it?—-when 
you think of it. But I reckon some of 
the Aiders will take you.” 

“All right—but don’t furgit ter say 
I’ll work fur my board an’ keep,” put in 
Jimmy. “I ain’t no beggar, an’ biz’ness 
is biz’ness, even with Ladies’ Aiders, I’m 
thinkin’.” He hesitated, then added: 





“An’ I s’pose I better stay where I be 
fur a spell yet—till you hear.” 

“Of course,” nodded Pollyanna em- 
phatically. “Then I’ll know just where 
to find you. And they'll take you—I’m 
sure you’re far enough away for that. 
Didn’t Aunt Polly take— Say!” she 
broke off, suddenly, “do you suppose I 
was Aunt Polly’s little girl from India?” 

“Well, if you ain’t the queerest kid,” 
grinned Jimmy, as he turned away. 

It was about a week after the acci- 
dent in Pendleton Woods that Pollyanna 
said to her aunt one morning: 

“Aunt Polly, please would you mind 
very much if I took Mrs. Snow’s calf’s- 
foot jelly this week to some one else? 
I’m sure Mrs. Snow wouldn’t—this 
once.” 

“Dear me, Pollyanna, what are you up 
to now?” sighed her aunt. “You are the 
most extraordinary child!” 

Pollyanna frowned a little anxiously. 

“Aunt Polly, please, what is extraor- 
dinary? If you’re extraordinary you 
can’t be ordinary, can you?” 

“You certainly cannot.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, then. I’m glad 
I’m extraordinary,” sighed Pollyanna, 
her face clearing. “You see, Mrs. White 
used to say Mrs. Rawson was a very 
ordinary woman—and she disliked Mrs. 
Rawson something awful. They were al- 
ways fight—I mean, father had—that 
is, I mean, we had more trouble keeping 
peace between them than we did be- 
tween any of the rest of the Aiders,” 
corrected Pollyanna, a little breathless 
from her efforts to steer between the 
Scylla of her father’s past commands in 
regard to speaking of church quarrels, 
and the Charybdis of her aunt’s present 
commands in regard to speaking of her 
father. 

“Yes, yes; well, never mind,” inter- 
posed Aunt Polly, a trifle impatiently. 
“You do run on so, Pollyanna, and no 
matter what we’re talking about you al- 
ways bring up at those Ladies’ Aiders!” 

“Yes’m,” smiled Pollyanna, cheerfully, 
“T reckon I do, maybe. But you see they 
used to bring me up, and—” 

“That will do, Pollyanna,” interrupted 
a cold voice. “Now what is it about this 
jelly?” 

“Nothing, Aunt Polly, truly, that you 
would mind, I’m sure. You let me take 
jelly to her, so I thought you would to 
him—this once. You see, broken legs 
aren’t like—like lifelong invalids, so his 
won’t last forever as Mrs. Snow’s does, 
and she can have all the rest of the 
things after just once or twice.” 

“‘Him?’? ‘He?’ ‘Broken leg?’ 
are you talking about, Pollyanna?” 

Pollyanna stared; then her face re- 
laxed. 

“Oh, I forgot. I reckon you didn’t 
know. You see, it happened while you 
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were gone. It was the very day you went 
that I found him in the woods, you know; 
and I had to unlock his house and tele- 
phone for the men and the doctor, and 
hold his head, and everything. And of 
course then I came away and haven’t 
seen him since. But when Nancy made 
the jelly for Mrs. Snow this week | 
thought how nice it would be if I could 
take it to him instead of her, just this 
once. Aunt Polly, may I?” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so,” acquiesced 
Miss Polly, a little wearily. “Who did 
you say he was?” 

“The Man. I mean, Mr. John Pen- 
dleton.” 

Miss Polly almost sprang from her 
chair. 

“John Pendleton!” 

“Yes. Nancy told me his name. 
be you know him.” 


May- 


Miss Polly did not answer this. In- 
stead she asked: 

“Do you know him?” 

Pollyanna nodded. 

“Oh, yes. He always speaks and 
smiles—now. He’s only cross outside, 
you know. I'll go and get the jelly. 


Nancy had it ’most fixed when I came 
in,” finished Pollyanna, already halfway 
across the room. 

“Pollyanna, wait!” Miss Polly’s voice 
was suddenly very stern. “I’ve changed 
my mind. I would prefer that Mrs. 
Snow had that jelly to-day—as usual. 
That is all. You may go now.” 

Pollyanna’s face fell. 

“Oh, but Aunt Polly, hers will last. 
She can always be sick and have things, 
you know; but his is just a broken leg, 
and legs don’t last—I mean, broken ones. 
He’s had it a whole week now.” 

“Yes, I remember. I heard Mr. John 
Pendleton had met with an accident,” 
said Miss Polly, a little stiffly; “but—lI 
do not care to be sending jelly to John 
Pendleton, Pollyanna.” 

“I know, he is cross—outside,”’ admit- 
ted Pollyanna, sadly, “so I suppose you 
don’t like him. But I wouldn’t say ’twas 
you sent it. I’d say ’twas me. I like 
him. I’d be glad to send him jelly.” 

Miss Polly began to shake her head 
again. Then, suddenly, she stopped, and 
asked in a curiously quiet voice: 

“Does he know who you—are, Polly- 
anna?” 

The little girl sighed. 

“T reckon not. I told him my name, 
once, but he never calls me it—never.” 

“Does he know where you—live?” 

“Oh, no. I never told him that.” 

“Then he doesn’t know you’re my— 
niece?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

For a moment there was silence. Miss 
Polly was looking at Pollyanna with eyes 
that did not seem to see her at all. The 
little girl, shifting impatiently from one 
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small foot to the other, sighed audibly. 
Then Miss Polly roused herself with a 
start. 

“Very well, Pollyanna,” she said at 
last, still in that queer voice, so unlike 
her own; “you may—you may take the 
jelly to Mr. Pendleton as your own gift. 
But understand: I do not send it. Be 
very sure that he does not think I do!” 

“Yes’m—no’m—thank you, Aunt 
Polly,” exulted Pollyanna, as she flew 
through the door. 





CHAPTER XV 
Dr. Chilton 


THE great gray pile of masonry look- 
ed very different to Pollyanna when she 
made her second visit to the house of 
Mr. John Pendleton. Windows were 
open, an elderly woman was hanging out 
clothes in the back yard, and the doctor’s 
gig stood under the porte-cochére. 

As before Pollyanna went to the side 
door. This time she rang the bell—her 
fingers were not stiff to-day from a tight 
clutch on a bunch of keys. 

A familiar-looking small dog bounded 
up the steps to greet her, but there was 
a slight delay before the woman who 
had been hanging out the clothes opened 
the door. 

“If you please, I’ve brought some 
calf’s-foot jelly for Mr. Pendleton,” 
smiled Pollyanna. 

“Thank you,” said the woman, reach- 
ing for the bowl in the little girl’s hand. 
“Who shall I say sent it? And it’s calf’s- 
foot jelly?” 

The doctor, coming into the hall at 
that moment, heard the woman’s words 
and saw the disappointed look on Polly- 
anna’s face. He stepped quickly for- 


ward. 
“Ah! Some calf’s-foot jelly?” he asked 
genially. “That will be fine! Maybe 


you’d like to see our patient, eh?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” beamed Pollyanna; and 
the woman, in obedience to a nod from 
the doctor, led the way down the hall 
at once, though plainly with vast sur- 
prise on her face. 

Behind the doctor, a young man (a 
trained nurse from the nearest city) 
gave a disturbed exclamation. 

“But, Doctor, didn’t Mr. Pendleton 
give orders not to admit—any one?” 

“Oh, yes,” nodded the doctor, imper- 
turbably. “But I’m giving orders now. 
I’ll take the risk.” Then he added whim- 
sically: “You don’t know, of course; but 
that little girl is better than a six-quart 
bottle of tonic any day. If anything or 
anybody can take the grouch out of Pen- 
dleton this afternoon, she can. That’s 
why I sent her in.” 

“Who is she?” 

For one brief moment the doctor hesi- 
tated. 
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“She’s the niece of one of our best 
known residents. Her name is Polly- 
anna Whittier. I—lI don’t happen to en- 
joy a very extensive personal acquaint- 
ance with the little lady as yet; but 
lots of my patients do—I’m thankful to 
say!” 

The nurse smiled. 

“Indeed! And what are the special 
ingredients of this wonder-working— 
tonic of hers?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“T don’t know. As near as I can find 
out it is an overwhelming, unquenchable 
gladness for everything that has happen- 
ed or is going to happen. At any rate, 
her quaint speeches are constantly being 
repeated to me, and, as near as I can 
make out, ‘just being glad’ is the tenor 
of most of them. All is,” he added, with 
another whimsical smile, as he stepped 
out on to the porch, “I wish I could 
prescribe her—and buy her—as I would 
a box of pills;—though if there gets to 
be many of her in the world, you and I 
might as well go to ribbon-selling and 
ditch-digging for all the money we’d get 
out of nursing and doctoring,” he laugh- 
ed, picking up the reins and stepping into 
the gig. 

Pollyanna, meanwhile, in accordance 
with the doctor’s orders, was being es- 
corted to John Pendleton’s rooms. 

Her way led through the great library 
at the end of the hall, and, rapid as was 
her progress through it, Pollyanna saw 
at once that great changes had taken 
place. The book-lined walls and the 
crimson curtains were the same; but 
there was no litter on the floor, no un- 
tidiness on the desk, and not so much 
as a grain of dust in sight. The tele- 
phone card hung in its proper place, and 
the brass andirons had been polished. 
One of the mysterious doors was open, 
and it was toward this that the maid 
led the way. A moment later Pollyanna 
found herself in a sumptuously furnished 
bedroom while the maid was saying in 
a frightened voice: 

“If you please, sir, here—here’s a lit- 
tle girl with some jelly. The doctor said 
I was to—to bring her in.” 

The next moment Pollyanna found her- 
self alone with a very cross-looking man 
lying flat on his back in bed. 

“See here, didn’t I say—” began an 
angry voice. “Oh, it’s you!” it broke off 
not very graciously, as Pollyanna ad- 
vanced toward the bed. 

“Yes, sir,” smiled Pollyanna. “Oh, 
I’m so glad they let me in! You see, at 
first the lady ’most took my jelly, and I 
was so afraid I wasn’t going to see you 
at all. Then the doctor came, and he 
said I might. Wasn’t he lovely to let 
me see you?” 

In spite of himself the man’s lips 
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twitched into a smile; but all he said 
was “Humph!” 

“And I’ve brought you some jelly,” 
resumed Pollyanna; “—calf’s-foot. I hope 
you like it?” There was a rising inflec- 
tion in her voice. 

“Never ate it.” The fleeting smile 
had gone, and the scowl had come back 
to the man’s face. 

For a brief instant Pollyanna’s coun- 
tenance showed disappointment; but it 
cleared as she set the bowl of jelly down. 

“Didn’t you? Well, if you didn’t, then 
you can’t know you don’t like it, any- 
how, can you? So I reckon I’m glad you 
haven’t, after all. Now, if you knew—” 

“Yes, yes; well, there’s one thing I 
know all right, and that is that I’m flat 
on my back right here this minute, and 
that I’m liable to stay here—till dooms- 
day, I guess.” 

Pollyanna looked shocked. 

“Oh, no! It couldn’t be till doomsday, 
you know, when the angel Gabriel blows 
his trumpet, unless it should come quick- 
er than we think it will—oh, of course, 
I know the Bible says it may come quick- 
er than we think, but I don’t think it 
will—that is, of course I believe the 
Bible; but I mean I don’t think it will 
come as much quicker as it would if it 
should come now, and—” 

John Pendleton laughed suddenly—and 
aloud. The nurse, coming in at that mo- 
ment, heard the laugh, and beat a hur- 
ried—but a very silent—retreat. He 
had the air of a frightened cook who, 
seeing the danger of a breath of cold 
air striking a half-done cake, hastily 
shuts the oven door. 

“Aren’t you getting a little mixed?” 
asked John Pendleton of Pollyanna. 

The little girl laughed. 

“Maybe. But what I mean is, that 
legs don’t last—broken ones, you know— 
like lifelong invalids, same as Mrs. Snow 
has got. So yours won’t last till dooms- 
day at all. I should think you could be 
glad of that.” 

“Oh, I am,” retorted the man grimly. 

“And you didn’t break but one. You 
can be glad ’twasn’t two.” Pollyanna 
was warming to her task. 

“Of course! So fortunate,” sniffed 
the man, with uplifted eyebrows; “look- 
ing at it from that standpoint, I suppose 
I might be glad I wasn’t a centipede 
and didn’t break fifty!” 

Pollyanna chuckled. 

“Oh, that’s the best yet,” she crowed 
“I know what a centipede is; they’ve got 
lots of legs. And you can be glad—” 

“Oh, of course,” interrupted the man, 
sharply, all the old bitterness coming 
back to his voice; “I can be glad, too, for 
all the rest, I suppose—the nurse, and 
the doctor, and that confounded woman 
in the kitchen!” 





“Why, yes, sir—only think how bad 
*twould be if you didn’t have them!” 

“Well, I—eh?” he demanded sharply. 

“Why, I say, only think how bad it 
would be if you didn’t have ’em—and you 
lying here like this!” 

“As if that wasn’t the very thing that 
was at the bottom of the whole matter,” 
retorted the man, testily, “because I am 
lying here like this! And yet you ex- 
pect me to say I’m glad because of a fool 
woman who disarranges the whole house 
and calls it ‘regulating,’ and a man who 
aids and abets her in it, and calls it 
‘nursing,’ to say nothing of the doctor 
who eggs ’em both on—and the whole 
bunch of them, meanwhile, expecting me 
to pay them for it, and pay them well, 
too!” 

Pollyanna frowned sympathetically. 

“Yes, I know. That part is too bad 
—about the money—when you’ve been 
saving it, too, all this time.” 

“When—eh?” 

“Saving it—buying beans and fish 
balls, you know. Say, do you like beans? 
—or do you like turkey better, only on 
account of the sixty cents?” 

“Look a-here, child, what are you talk- 
ing about?” 

Pollyanna smiled radiantly. 

“About your money, you know—deny- 
ing yourself, and saving it for the 
heathen. You see, I found out about it. 
Why, Mr. Pendleton, that’s one of the 
ways I knew you weren’t cross inside. 
Nancy told me.” 

The man’s jaw dropped. 

“Nancy told you I was saving money 
for the—Well, may I inquire who Nancy 
in?” 

“Our Nancy. She works for Aunt 
Polly.” 

“Aunt Polly! Well, who is Aunt 
Polly?” 

“She’s Miss Polly Harrington. I live 
with her.” 

The man made a sudden movement. 

“Miss — Polly — Harrington!” he 
breathed. “You live with—-her!” 

“Yes; I’m her niece. She’s taken me 
to bring up—on account of my mother, 
you know,” faltered Pollyanna, in a low 
voice. “She was her sister. And after 
father—went to be with her and the 
rest of us in Heaven, there wasn’t any 
one lifet for me down here but the La- 
dies’ Aid; so she took me.” 

The man did not answer. His face, 
as he lay back on the pillow now, was 
very white—so white that Pollyanna 
was frightened. She rose uncertainly to 
her feet. 

“IT reckon maybe I’d better go now,” 
she proposed. “I—I hope you'll like— 
the jelly.” 

The man turned his head suddenly, 
and opened his eyes. There was a cur- 
ious longing in their dark depths which 


even Pollyanna saw, and at which she 
marveled. 

“And so you are—Miss Polly Har- 
rington’s niece,” he said gently. 

“To, at.” 

Still the man’s dark eyes lingered on 
her face, until Pollyanna, feeling vaguely 
restless, murmured: 

“I—I suppose you know—her.” 

John Pendleton’s lips curved in an odd 
smile. 

“Oh, yes; I know her.” He hesitated, 
then went on, still with that curious 
smile. “But—you don’t mean—you can’t 
mean that it was Miss Polly Harring- 
ton who sent that jelly—to me?” he said 
slowly. 

Pollyanna looked distressed. 

“No-no, sir; she didn’t. She said I 
must be very sure not to let you think 
she did send it. But I—” 

“IT thought as much,” vouchsafed the 
man, shortly, turning away his head. 
And Pollyanna, still more distressed, tip- 
toed from the room. 

Under the porte-cochére she found the 
doctor waiting in his gig. The nurse 
stood on the steps. 

“Well, Miss Pollyanna, may I have 
the pleasure of seeing you home?” asked 
the doctor smilingly. “I started to drive 
on a few minutes ago; then it occurred 
to me that I’d wait for you.” 

“Thank you, sir. I’m glad you did. 
I just love to ride,” beamed Pollyanna, 
as he reached out his hand to help her in. 

“Do you?” smiled the doctor, nodding 
his head in farewell to the young man 
on the steps. “Well, as near as I can 
judge, there are a good many things 
you ‘love’ to do—eh?” he asked, as they 
drove briskly away. 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Why, I don’t know. I reckon per- 
haps there are,” she admitted. “I like 
to do ’most everything that’s living. Of 
course I don’t like the other things very 
well—sewing, and reading out loud, and 
all that. But they aren’t living.” 

“No? What are they, then?” 

“Aunt Polly says they’re ‘learning to 
live,’” sighed Pollyanna, with a rueful 
smile. 

The doctor smiled now—a little queer- 
ly. 

“Does she? Well, I should think she 
might say—just that.” 

“Yes,” responded Pollyanna. “But I 
don’t see it that way at all. I don’t think 
you have to learn how to live. I didn’t, 
anyhow.” 

The doctor drew a long sigh. 

“After all, I’m afraid some of us— 
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do have to, little girl,’ he said. Then, 
for a time he was silent. Pollyanna, steal- 
ing a glance at his face, felt vaguely 
sorry for him. He looked so sad. She 
wished, uneasily, that she could “do some- 
thing.” It was this, perhaps, that caused 
her to say in a timid voice: 

“Dr. Chilton, I should think being a 
doctor would be the very gladdest kind 
of a business there was.” 

The doctor turned in surprise. 

“ ‘Gladdest!’—when I see so much suf- 
fering always, everywhere I go?” he 
cried. 

She nodded. 

“I know; but you’re helping it—don’t 
you see?—and of course you’re glad to 
help it! And so that makes you the 
gladdest of any of us, all the time.” 

The doctor’s eye filled with sudden hot 
tears. The doctor’s life was a singularly 
lonely one. He had no wife and no home 
save his two-room office in a boarding 
house. His profession was very dear to 
him. Looking now into Pollyanna’s 
shining eyes, he felt as if a loving hand 
had been suddenly laid on his head in 
blessing. He knew, too, that never again 
would a long day’s work or a long night’s 
weariness be quite without that new- 
found exaltation that had come to him 
through Pollyanna’s eyes. 

“God bless you, little girl,” he said 
unsteadily. Then, with the bright smile 
his patients knew and loved so well, he 
added: “And I’m thinking, after all, 
that it was the doctor, quite as much as 
his patients, that needed a draft of that 
tonic!” All of which puzzled Pollyanna 
very much—until a chipmunk, running 
across the road, drove the whole matter 
from her mind. 

The doctor left Pollyanna at her own 
door, smiled at Nancy, who was sweeping 
off the front porch, then drove rapidly 
away. 

“I’ve had a perfectly beautiful ride 
with the doctor,” announced Pollyanna, 
bounding up the steps. “He’s lovely, 
Nancy!” 

“Ts he?” 

“Yes. And I told him I should think 
his business would be the very gladdest 
one there was.” 

“What!—goin’ ter see sick folks—an’ 
folks what ain’t sick but thinks they is, 
which is worse?” Nancy’s face showed 
open skepticism. 

Pollyanna laughed gleefully. 

“Yes. That’s ’most what he said, too; 
but there is a way to be glad, even then. 
Guess!” 
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Nancy frowned in meditation. Nancy 
was getting so she could play this game 
of “being glad” quite successfully, she 
thought. She rather enjoyed studying 
out Pollyanna’s “posers,” too, as she call- 
ed some of the little girl’s questions. 

“Oh, I know,” she chuckled. “It’s just 
the opposite from what you told Mis’ 
Snow.” 

“Opposite?” 
viously puzzled. 

“Yes. You told her she could be glad 
because other folks wasn’t like her 
—all sick, you know.” 

“Yes,” nodded Pollyanna. 

“Well, the doctor can be glad because 
he isn’t like other folks—the sick ones, 
I mean, what he doctors,” finished Nancy 
in triumph. 

It was Pollyanna’s turn to frown. 

“Why, y-yes,” she admitted. “Of 
course that is one way, but it isn’t the 
way I said; and—someway, I don’t seem 
to quite like the sound of it. It isn’t ex- 
actly as if he said he was glad they 
were sick, but— You do play the game 
so funny, sometimes, Nancy,” she sighed, 
as she went into the house. 

Pollyanna found her aunt in the sit- 
ting room. 

“Who was that man—the one who 
drove into the yard, Pollyanna?” ques- 
tioned the lady a little sharply. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, that was Dr. Chil- 
ton! Don’t you know him?” 

“Dr. Chilton! What was he doing— 
here?” 

“He drove me home. Oh, and I gave 
the jelly to Mr. Pendleton, and—” 

Miss Polly lifted her head quickly. 

“Pollyanna, he did not think I sent it?” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Polly. I told him you 
didn’t.” 

Miss Polly grew a sudden vivid pink. 

“You told him I didn’t!” 

Pollyanna opened wide her eyes at the 
remonstrative dismay in her aunt’s voice. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, you said to!” 

Aunt Polly sighed. 

“I said, Pollyanna, that I did not send 
it, and for you to be very sure that he 
did not think I did!—which is a very 
different matter from telling him outright 
that I did not send it.” And she turned 
vexedly away. 

“Dear me! Well, I don’t see where 
the difference is,” sighed Pollyanna, as 
she went to hang her hat on the one par- 
ticular hook in the house upon which 
Aunt Polly had said that it must be hung. 


(To be continued) 


repeated Pollyanna, ob- 























































East of the Shadows 


By MRS. HUBERT BARCLAY 


SYNOPSIS 





Philippa Harford, after the death of her father and the.second marriage of her mother, returns to England, and 
goes to visit an old friend, the wife of Mayor Heathcote, at their country home. The night of her arrival, her host 
and hostess are summoned to the sick bed of their little son, and Philippa is left alone in the house. As she goes to 
her room in the evening, she makes a wrong turn and finds herself in the presence of mystery. She is greeted as the 


long-lost sweetheart of a strange man, who calls her Philippa! 


This man proves to be a relative of her host, and 


once he had been engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name was the same and whom Philippa resembles greatly. 
Francis takes the girl for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to him at the time of an accident had bereft him of his 


CHAPTER VII 
INDECISION 


“When conscience sees clear, conscience 
need not budge: 

But there are times it cannot clearly see 

This way or that, and then it strives to 


stand, 
Holding an even balance in its hand.” 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


SLEEP was impossible. All through the 
long hours of the night Philippa lay wide 
awake, every nerve, every faculty of her 
mind tuned to the highest point of ten- 
sion, going over and over the story she 
had heard. 

Her keen sympathy and ready imagi- 
nation filled in the details which had 
been omitted, and she pictured the end- 
less succession of weary days which 
lengthened into years—the mother’s an- 
guish as hope grew fainter and was at 
last extinguished, and, the central fig- 
ure of the tragedy, the man who for all 
the years, day in, day out, had waited. 
“Just waited.” The very simplicity of 
the doctor’s words had only added to their 
pathos. 

She thought of her father, and of 
what his feelings in the matter must 
have been. She knew well that to a man 
of his rigid integrity of mind and pur- 
pose his sister’s action must have been 
beyond all possible excuse. The mere 
fact that she had broken her plighted 
word would have been hard to condone, 
for to him the violation of a promise once 
given was impossible, and against all the 
principles which ruled his life. He would 
have felt a personal shame that one of 
his own family should have been guilty 
of it, ard more especially his dearly loved 
sister; and that in addition she should 
have acted with what could only be de- 
scribed as utter heartlessness towards the 
man who had been his dearest friend 
must have been a sorrow beyond all 
words. 

That this had been literally so was 
proved to Philippa by the fact that, in 
spite of the intimacy of thought and 
speech which had existed between them, 
he had allowed her to remain in utter 
ignorance of the whole affair. She had 
enjoyed his fullest confidence; he had 
frequently spoken to her of old days, 


memory and almost killed him. Philippa has a soothing effect upon him and undertakes to do what she can for him. 





of his boyhood and early manhood, but 
never once had the names of either Fran- 
cis Heathcote or his sister passed his 
lips. And yet, had he not, by his reti- 
cence, acted the kindest part? Was not 
silence the only tribute love could lay 
upon the grave of the woman who haa 
failed? And he did not foresee, indeed 
how was it possible that he should, that 
by the mysterious working of that power 
which erring men call Chance, the whole 
sad happening would be brought to light 
again. 

If he had for a moment deemed it pos- 
sible that his daughter would come face 
to face with Francis Heathcote, he would 
surely have prepared her in some way 
for the meeting, have given her some 
notion of how he would wish her to act. 
But even if he had anticipated the pos- 
sibility of a meeting he could never have 
imagined that it would come about un- 
der such extraordinary circumstances, or 
that his girl would be called upon to 
stand in the dead woman’s place, and to 
assume her very personality. And if by 
some miracle he stood by her side now, 
what would he wish her to do? That 
was the question which seemed to dance 
before Philippa’s tired eyes, limned in 
letters of flame against the black wall 
of doubt and difficulties which barred 
the way she was to take. 

What would he wish her to do? Would 
he feel that some heritage of duty left 
undone was hers to accomplish, to ful- 
fil? a point of honour as it were—pride 
of race insisting that there was a debt 
owing which she was called upon to pay? 
Would he not in his affection for his 
friend be the first to echo the doctor’s 
plea, “just a little happiness for all the 
years he has missed”?—the happiness 
which it seemed that she of all people 
was alone able to give. 

She thought of the little brooch, 
“Your heart and mine,”—the only visi- 
ble link which connected her father with 
the story at all. How had it come into 
his possession? Surely, if Phil had re- 
turned it with other tokens of her en- 
gagement, it must have fallen into Lady 
Louisa’s hands. Had she perhaps over- 
looked it at first, and then, before she 
died, sent it to her brother—a mute ap- 


peal for forgiveness, a silent confession 
of regret? The explanation was sup- 
posititious, but it was possible. Philippa 
would have liked to know it true, for it 
would have been some comfort to her 
father. 

She thought of old Jane Goodman, 
comforted by the certainty which seemed 
to the girl so entirely without founda- 
tion, that her mere presence would dis- 
pel all the trouble that had wrecked a 
life. 

She tried to think consecutively, to 
argue fairly, weighing the matter judi- 
cially, noting all points, for and against, 
in the hope that by this means her de- 
cision might be rendered more simple, 
but it was impossible. Her thoughts 
would not be controlled, they wandered 
this way and that. At one moment she 
felt certain that she could not condemn 
a fellow-creature to distress if any action 
of hers could prevent it; the next she 
was tortured by the simple question of 
right and wrong, whether if she allowed 
Francis Heathcote to remain under his 
misapprehension as to her identity, it 
was not much the same thing as delib- 
erate deception, a lie, in short? And yet, 
the truth was to him nothing more nor 
less than his death sentence. Could she 
be the one to push him back into the 
darkness from which she had all un- 
wittingly rescued him? 

“A little happiness for all the years 
he has missed—a little happiness until 
he dies.” For a few hours, or perhaps 
weeks—who could tell? 

Was it not an act of simple human 
charity she was called upon to perform? 
Could it not be considered something 
similar to acting as an understudy—con- 
tinuing a réle which had been left with 
some last lines unsaid by the principal 
actor? Why need she hesitate to respond 
to the urgent appeal for comfort and for 
help? “No brightness—only darkness, 
until you came. Ah, dear love! the shad- 
ows when you do not come! Phil! Dear 
love! At last!” 

Small wonder that the dawn found her 
wide-eyed and unrested, and that when 
the hour came for her to rise she was 
prostrated with nervous headache and 
fatigue, utterly incapable of the slight- 





est effort. And so the next day passed. 
At noon there came a note from the doc- 
tor, saying she need be under no anxiety. 
His patient was quiet and as well as 
could be expected. 

On the afternoon of the next day but 
one, the necessity of obtaining fresh air 
and a strong desire to meet Isabella Ver- 
non again drove her out of doors. She 
was almost surprised to find how keen 
was her wish to pursue the acquaint- 
ance so informally begun; she could not 
account for it. It was certainly not at 
the moment any desire to gain informa- 
tion about the past; that had entirely 
left her. She wished rather to gain re- 
lief from the subject, to try if possible 
to lay it aside for a time, and she had 
not the smallest intention of admitting 
a stranger into the difficulties which be- 
set her. No, it was some personal at- 
traction about the woman which drew 
her in a most unusual way. Philippa 
was not in the habit of feeling drawn 
to people of whom she had so slight a 
knowledge, and she was inclined to think 
that it was only a feeling of loneliness 
which prompted her to seek the only per- 
son to whom she could talk in an ordi- 
nary, everyday way, and so obtain an 
antidote for the clamour and unrest of 
mind of which she was only too con- 
scious. 

She had barely mounted the hill on to 
Bessmoor and felt the wind blowing cool 
from the sea with a salt tang most re- 
freshing to her, than she saw, a few 
yards off the road, and under the shelter 
of some gnarled thorn-bushes, a little 
encampment, and she directed her steps 
towards it. 

Miss Vernon was seated on the ground 
beside a small cart, and at a little dis- 
tance away a donkey stood contentedly, 
flicking away the flies which disturbed 
his peace. 

To a critical observer the down-trod- 
den state of the grass and undergrowth 
might have suggested that the place had 
been occupied for more than a few hours, 
but Philippa was not in a mood to be | 
observant, or to wonder how long the | 
other had waited for her arrival. Nor | 
did Isabella Vernon say a word to be- 
tray the fact that she had spent the 
whole of the previous day in precisely | 
her present position, having carefully | 
chosen a point of vantage from which | 
any one coming along the road from | 
Bessacre could not by any means fail to 
be visible to her. 

She scrambled to her feet. “I am so 
pleased to see you,” she said. And the | 
warmth of her greeting was unmistak- | 
able, not so much in the words, which | 
were conventional enough, as in the tone | 
of real welcome in which they were | 
spoken. 
“IT am fortunate to find you,” replied | 


Philippa. “I was hoping so much that | (i) 
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This book of Victor Records wili 
give you a clear and definite under- 
standing of exactly what the Victor or 
Victrola will bring to you. 

It will place before you simply and con- 
vincingly the title of very nearly every musical 
composition you ever heard of. It will help 
you to an easy familiarity with all the great 
composers. It will place before you definite 
and positive knowledge as to the exact music 
in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 
It will make clear to you just how easily all the 
music of all the world can become an interest- 
ing and helpful part of your every-day life in 
your own home. | . 

Music is the only universal language. It is | 14 
understood by everyone—the French, the Ger- 
man, the Russian, the Italian, the Englishman are 
all capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 
Individual taste, however, varies; but with a 
Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which is 
the nearest approach to all the 
music of all the world, every 


musical longing is satisfied. 
This book of Victor Records costs us more than 

$100,000 every year, but we will gladly give you 

a copy free. Ask any Victor dealer, or write to us. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden. N. J., U.S. A. “ =; e 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. Ww IS MAST Bis VOICE 
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I might see you. You told me you were 
often on Bessmoor.” 

“Every day. I live out of doors. Now 
I do trust that you have time to come 
and see my cottage. It is not very far 
off, and if you do not scorn my humble 
equipage, my donkey, who seems to be 
sound asleep at the moment, will save 
you the trouble of walking. You look 
very white. I hope you have not been 
ill.” 

“It is only the effect of a stupid head- 
ache which bothered me yesterday, but I 
am really all right to-day.” 

Isabella eyed her searchingly. 
“Humph! you don’t look it,” she said, 
candidly. “But let us see what a drive 
in our splendid air will do for you. It 
will not take more than a few minutes 
to collect my belongings and make a 
start.” 

She knelt down as she spoke and 
gathered together a quantity of papers 
which she had scattered as she rose to 
greet Philippa. “You must not expect 
our progress to be rapid,” she contin- 
ued, speaking in an easy, good-humoured 
way; “for my donkey, being an animal of 
great discernment, arrived long ago at 
the knowledge that time means nothing 
to us in these parts. We simply don’t 
know the meaning of the word, and he 
resolutely refuses to hurry for any in- 
ducement I can offer him. When I first 
made his acquaintance I wore myself out 
in vain efforts to urge him into some- 
thing that might reasonably be called a 
trot, but the experience was so distress- 
ing to us both that I gave it up in de- 
spair. Now, I frankly confess that he is 
my master. If he chooses to reflect upon 
the road, I do the same, and say noth- 
ing. If he proceeds, well, so do I. I 
still say nothing, and am _ inwardly 
thankful. But to give him his due, he 
is docile, which after all is something, 
for I cannot imagine what an unpro- 
tected female like myself, with scanty 
knowledge of quadrupeds and their ways, 
would do with a beast who kicked or ran 
away, especially in a lonely spot like this, 
where one so seldom meets a soul upon 
the road. Come up, Edward,” she added, 
tugging at the bridle, and with some 
difficulty persuading the reluctant animal 
to take up his position between the 
shafts. Philippa went to the rescue, and 
between them the deed was done, and in 
a few moments they were seated side by 
side in the little cart, proceeding very 
deliberately across the moor. 

Philippa saw that her companion was 
dressed precisely as she had been at their 
previous meeting. The same drab cot- 
ton frock, or possibly a duplicate; the 
same hideously unbecoming hat; but she 
merely glanced at these, for her atten- 
tion was presently drawn to some indefi- 
nable change in Isabella’s face. It was 
some minutes before she realised what 
it was. The curious, expectant look was 
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gone, and where, on the previous occa- 
sion, her new acquaintance had seemed 
possessed by an intense desire to ques- 
tion, she appeared now to have entirely 


lost that desire. Her face hardly showed 
contentment; there were lines of sadness 
on it which could never be obliterated, 
but it had regained what was probably 
its usual calmness—the calmness of one 
who had forced herself to wait patiently, 
who sees her course of action, or inac- 
tion, clearly mapped out before her, and 


is biding her time, waiting for events to | 


bring her to some desired point. 
Meanwhile there was no doubt that 
she discerned immediately that the girl 
beside her was suffering under a strain 
of some kind, and was exerting herself 
to draw her out of her thoughts, to dis- 
tract her attention from her anxiety, 
whatever it might be, and presently she 
succeeded. Philippa felt herself gaining 
strength from the other’s strong and 
sympathetic personality, and _ listened 
with interest to her remarks upon the 
neighbourhood, and upon the various 
objects they passed upon the road. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HEART OF BESSMOOR 


“THERE is one distinct advantage in 
my humble chariot,” Isabella said pres- 
ently, “and that is that you have plenty 
of time to give your full attention to the 
scenery as you pass. If we were dash- 
ing along in a motor I should not have 
time to tell you that those two flat stones 
over there,” she pointed in the direction 
as she spoke, “mark the resting-place of 
the last highwayman who ever disturbed 
the peace of these parts. He seems to 
have been a most mysterious person, by 
all accounts, and he rode a white horse 
—surely a very foolish colour for a high- 
wayman to choose—and he kept the coun- 
tryside in a state of terror. He was 
caught at last—it would take too long 
to tell you the story of his final escapade 
and capture—and hung upon that pine- 
tree. 

“It appears that, within an hour of his 
execution, while the sheriff and his men 
were still upon the moor, his body disap- 
peared. It was spirited away. And the 
country people will tell you quite plainly 
that the Old Gentleman came in person 
to fetch him. That, of course, may, or 
may not, be true, but the curious part 
of it is that those two stones—they are 
a fair size, as you can see—were placed 
there in that position the same night. 
By the same agency, of course. Very 
civil of the Old Gentleman to leave a 
memento of his visit, wasn’t it? And 
since then, of course, he rides at night 
upon his white horse on Bessmoor, as 
every self-respecting highwayman who 
has swung for his crimes should. I can- 
not say that I have ever had the pleas- 
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ure of seeing him, but of course I must 
believe in him. He is quite the most 
notorious person on Bessmoor—the White 
Horse Rider as they call him. 

“You ask Mrs. Palling, the ancient 
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lady who is good enough to ‘do’ for me; 
she is quite what one might call an inti- 
mate friend of his, she seems so well 
acquainted with his movements. 

“Now, here we are at the cross-roads. 
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every desired article for the toilet, all chosen from the 
principal manufacturers here and abroad. 


Among perfumes there is the 


latest from the celebrated Claire 
—“Orée,” meaning the breath of 
the fringe of the woods. 


The extract comes in a richly 
designed bottle by Lalique, and 
costs $5. 


Toilet water is $4.50. 


Face powder, white, rose, 
natural or rachel, $2.25. Sachet 
powder, $1.25. 


Brillantine, liquid or crystal- 
lized, $1. 


The Claire perfumes and toilet 
products are sold exclusively at 
the Wanamaker Stores in this 
country. 


‘The Store of Fine Leather Goods, in the same 
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Women’s fitted traveling bags, 
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a bracelet, and a gentleman’s watch with 
full-dress chain. Various patterns. : 
trimmings. 
Diamond, ruby and pearl flexible 
Reproductions of London Hall 
Mark silver made by the old silver- 
smiths in Fetter Lane. 


rings in platinum settings. 


Diamond bangle bracelets mounted 
in platinum. 


Flower vases with reproductions of 
the paintings of Rembrandt, Frans 
Hals, and other celebrated artists. 


Diamond necklaces mounted in 
platinum, in some cases containing as 
many as 75 stones. 


Beautifully matched blue-white Silver-plated ware in a unique 


diamond ear-rings. collection. Among these are repro- 


ductions of Sheffield designs. 
Diamond friendship brooches, 


mounted in platinum with flawless 
diamonds. 


Very beautiful fans from the Eng- 
lish masters of this exquisite art. 
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* Here we turn to the left and go down 
what we call a ‘loke’ in local parlance— 
in other words a cul-de-sac. And now, 
oyer there, you can see the chimney of 
my domicile. It only boasts of one. The 
other belongs to my good friend and 
neighbour, the afore-mentioned Mrs. 
Palling, a most refreshing person whose 
acquaintance you should certainly make. 
She would amuse you. She is great on 
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a loaf of bread unless the moment is 
favourable. Her favourite hobby is 
‘Bees,’ but I shouldn’t use the word 
‘hobby,’ I should rather say they are her 
household deities. She consults them 
about every detail, and informs them of 
every occurrence. I only trust they have 
permitted her to keep my fire burning, 
and then you shall soon have a cup of 
tea.” 

The sandy track along which they were 
passing—it could hardly be called a road 
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—ended abruptly in a tiny open space 
with a grove of trees upon one side and 
a sandpit on the other. In the centre 
was a pond, shrunken at this season of 
the year to most diminutive proportions; 
so much so, indeed, that it barely served 
for the ablutions of some half-a-dozen 
ducks, who hustled and jostled one an- 
other angrily in their efforts to perform 
their toilet. 

Several stout poles supported a varied 
assortment of washing, which Isabella 


| pointed out with a smile. 


“I will not apologise for the publicity 
of our domestic arrangements,” she said. 
“It used to distress me at first to see 
my most intimate garments hanging in 
such close proximity to the well-worn 
unmentionables of the redoubtable Mr. 
Palling, but I have got over that. I did 
mention it to his wife, who failed to un- 
derstand my scruples, and replied, ‘They 
meets ‘in the washtub, and why not on 
the line?’ and in truth, why not? But 
here we are arrived at last.” 

The donkey pulled up at the gate of 
one of a pair of cottages which stood at 
the further end of the little green, and 


Philippa gave an exclamation of pleas- | 


ure and surprise. “Oh!” she cried, “but 
this is perfectly charming!” 

“Wait until you get inside the gate, and 
then I do think you will say that my re- 
treat is not ill-chosen,” answered Isa- 


bella with a smile. 


At this moment the door of the next | 
| pillars, which in no way impeded the 


cottage opened, and a woman came run- 
ning out. “Well now,” she cried, in a 
hearty voice, “didn’t I say just the same 
thing to Palling when he comed for his 
bit o’ dinner? Them bees, they’ve been 
that excited all day, I knew that couldn’t 
mean nothing but a visitor. They know 
when a stranger comes about as well as 
well. 
ma’m, I’ll see to he. Jes’ you go right 
in. The kettle, that have been on the 
boil a-waitin’ this hour or more; for them 
bees, they told me you’d be bringin’ a 
visitor back with you as certain as any- 
thin’. ‘Pallin’, he said to I, ‘Where’s a 
visitor comin’ from, I’d like to know?’ 
But Pallin’, he ain’t no believer; he 
wouldn’t believe he was dying not unless 
he woke up an’ found himself dead— 
that he wouldn’t.” 

“T’ll promise to believe anything the 
bees tell you if only you will get us a 
cup of tea,” interrupted Isabella, cutting 
short the stream of the good woman’s 
volubility. “Now come in,” she contin- 
ued, taking Philippa’s arm. 

They walked up the narrow flagged 
pathway, at the end of which two bushes 
of yew, neatly clipped, stood like sen- 
tries on either side of the doorway, where 
the overhanging thatch hung low, with a 
patch of golden houseleek glowing like a 
jewel upon its weather-stained and varied 
tones. 


Never you think about the dinkie, | 


The interior’ was small and low, but it 
was evident from its look of comfort that 
affectionate care and good taste had been 
lavished upon its simple furnishing. On 
the walls, which were plainly distem- 
pered a light colour, hung a few photo- 
graphs of well-known pictures. A sofa 
and one or two easy-chairs covered with 
a pretty chintz, an oak table shining with 
age and the results of Mrs. Palling’s en- 
ergetic polishing, a few pieces of cottage 
china and various trifles which spoke of 
travel in far lands—these and a num- 
ber of books formed all the furniture of 
the simple apartment. 

In the wall, opposite to the one by 
which they had entered, was a door hung 
with a curtain of Chinese embroidery, its 
once brilliant hues now faded to tender 
purples and greys, and Isabella stepped 
forward and pulled it aside. 

“Ah,” she said, in reply to Philippa’s 
murmur of admiration, “this is nothing. 
Wait until you see what I am going to 
show you.” 

She opened the door and Philippa 
passed through it, and then stood quite 
still, struck dumb by the beauty of the 
scene before her. She found herself 
standing in a low space—it could not ex- 
actly be called a verandah, for it was 
evidently a part of the original build- 
ing, perhaps a shed of some kind, and 
it was under the shelter of the thatch, 
but the outer wall had been entirely re- 
moved and replaced by two stout oaken 


view. Before her stretched the wide ex- 
panse of Bessmoor, glimmering and gor- 
geous with heather, while far away in the 
distance was the blue line of the sea. 

“Sit down!” said Isabella. “Sit down 
and gloat over the wonder of it, as I do. 
I am very rich, am I not, with a vision 
like this ever before my eyes? Now you 
see why I told you that I spent my days 
in the moor. It was literally true, for I 
live in the very heart of it, don’t I?” 

“However did you manage to discover 
such a wonderful spot?” asked Philippa 
at last. 

“Quite by accident. I had a longing 
to re-visit scenes which I had known very 
well many years ago, and I planned a 
tour all alone, and rode my bicycle all 
over this part of the country. One day 
I just happened to see in the distance 
the smoke curling out of a chimney, and 
some impulse made me turn off the road 
to explore. I found these two cottages 
and Mrs. Palling, and it ended in my 
coming to live here. At first for a year 
or more I lodged with her next door. This 
side was occupied by some people who 
moved away later on, and about the same 
time the little property was put up for 
sale, and I bought it. It is my very own, 
and you cannot wonder that I am proud 
of it. Then I altered this side to suit 
myself, and Mrs. Palling continued to 
look after me; the cooking is all done 
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next door, and she saves me all trouble.” 

“It was a stroke of genius—this ar- 
rangement, I mean. How did you think 
of it?” 

“We are sitting in what corresponds to 
Mrs. Palling’s wash-house,” returned Isa- 
bella, laughing. “Only I knocked the out- 
side wall down, much to the dismay of 
the good lady and of the local carpenter 
whom I employed. I am sure they 
thought I was a little mad. What sane 
































without a wall? Mrs. Palling did not 
express her opinion quite in those words, 
but that was what she meant. I live 
out here, and have all my meals here, 
and sometimes, to tell you the truth, | 
sleep here.” 

“But what about the winter?” 

“If it is too desperately cold I retire 
into the parlour, but there really is 
hardly a day in the whole year that I 
do not spend some hours here. But here 
comes the tea.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Palling, as she 
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a set down the tray on a table in front of 
e Isabella. “That means it’s gone, for 
e sure.” 

f “Means what?” asked Isabella, in sur- 
’ prise. 

s “T was just a-liftin’ the kettle off,” said 
|. the good lady, speaking quite cheerfully, 
d “when a little coffin that jumped out of 
1, the fire—just as plain as plain—a little 
.- small thing that were. And that means, 
n for sure, that Mrs. Milsom’s eighth is 
e gone. I did hear as how that were won- 
a derful sickly, and no doubt but what 
r- that’s all for the best. ’Tisn’t as if she 
e hadn’t plenty more.” 

“You are a heartless woman,” cried 
mn Isabella. “What grudge do you bear 
0. Mrs. Milsom’s eighth that you speak so 
yn cheerfully of its early demise? It can’t 
yu be more than ten days old at the most, 
ys for it certainly seems no time since a 
I cradle jumping out of the fire announced 

its undesired arrival. Think of the poor 
er mother’s feelings. Mothers as a race 
pa have an unfortunate tendency to value 
their offspring, even when, as in this 
ng case, the supply exceeds the demand.” 
TY Mrs. Palling seemed rather doubtful 
a as to whether Isabella was not, in her 
all own phraseology, making game of her, 
ay for she was silent for a moment, and 
ice then repeated positively— 
nd “That were a coffin, sure enough. Won- 
yad derful small that were. I’ll be goin’ over 
7es presently. But if some folks won’t be- 
my lieve I don’t feel no manner of doubt but 
par what that’s true,” and so saying she de- 
his parted. 
vho Isabella laughed. “You must forgive 
me Mrs. Palling,” she said. “She is an ex- 
for cellent, hard-working woman, and most 
wn, kind-hearted, although perhaps she hasn’t 
oud given you that impression. Now let us 
suit have our tea comfortably.” 
to (To be continued) 
lone 


person would think of living in a room | 
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ys The same firmness, delicacy and resiliency of 
touch that characterizes the human fingers is found in 


Te ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


That is why playing with the Angelus is different; 
why it sounds like real piano playing. This “ human 
finger” touch is found only in the Angelus because of 
its exclusive possession of the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


which perform in the Angelus the same function as 
7 j? the fingers of the hand performer, and are made with 
the same attributes of firmness and resiliency. With 
Wwe = this exquisite touch and aided by the Phrasing Lever, 
the Melodant, Graduated Accompaniment Lever and 
Melody Buttons you can play any piece of music 
with all the beauty of a skilled pianist. 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus Uprights. 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly for the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in 
the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
- Business Established 1877 


233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 
te, Agencies all over the world. 
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‘SWwA PEM 
THE GIFT PEN OF QUALITY 


One that your friends will be pean of. A pen that for 
seventy years has kept persistently ahead of the popular 
standard by which fountain pens are measured. Practical 
presents are now the rule. The “SWAN” combines 
the practical and the beautiful to a remarkable 
degree. As a gift it will delight your friends. A 
reliable, easy writing pen that will not leak or 
soil your fingers. The pen with the “ Lad- 
der Feed.” 


























Made in 
many styles 
and sizes to suit 
all requirements. Plain 
or elaborate—the same 
“SWAN” quality prevails. 
Prices from $2.50 up. Write for 
illustrated folder. 


MABIE, TODD & COMPANY 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 209 South State Street, Chicago 
London Paris Brussels Sydney 
























At Jewelers, Stationers 
and Druggists appropri- 
ately packed for gifts 
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Romantic is the story of the 
Kleanwell toothbrush. Miss 
Bristle journeys from the wilds 
of Siberia. In France or Hun- 
gary she meets Mr. Handle. 
The twain are united by the 
best brushmakers. ‘Then, for 
their honeymoon, they come 

It bristles with quality overseas to America, one and 
inseparable. And they live 
happy ever after. 

pothtinws pap nae hd 


Send 4c for Dolly’s Klean- 
well—a tiny toothbrush. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
34 West 33rd Street . New York 


pee TATTOO i ec 


The Best New Year’s Resolution 


HROUGHOUT the year, you 
will be happier, more comfort- 
able and find life far more con- 
venient if you have Thermos 

with you. Thermos has a hundred uses 
in the home and afield. For every 
member of the family—from Grandma 
to Baby—Thermos is an ideal servant. 
Thermos keeps liquids or solids piping 
hot or icy cold—pure and fresh until 
wanted. The new improved models 
are more durable than the old and are 
sold here for less than in any other 
country in the world. Thermos Bottles 
are priced from $1.50 up. 
Ask your dealer for new Thermos 
catalog and remember—unless the 
name Thermos is stamped on the 
botiom it is a counterfeit. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
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THE EMERSON PLAYER-PIANO 


A specially constructed player action that does justice to the mechanical perfection 
of the famous Emerson Piano and allows the fullest musical scope to the performer. 


To appreciate this combination of excellence a demonstration at your dealers is necessary. 
Dealers in principal cities and towns, 3:2 30H Write for illustrated booklet. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Beginning of a New Series 


THE WORLD LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


Cloth, 35 cents each 


HE titles in this new series of books speak for themselves. 
everybody wants—the famous books of all time. 


Leather, 77O cents each 


They are the books 


It is the making of these books— 


the size, printing, and binding—which Harper & Brothers wish to emphasize. 
The new series is offered in the belief that it meets the new demands of the 
great body of readers of good books—the demand for books which are bookish and 

light to hold—for a good book which takes up little shelf-room, 


complete in one volume. 
cheap editions is printed in two volumes. 
long novels, are here offered complete in one volume. 
The volume is only 1} in. thick. 
of thin but.absolutely opaque laid paper of good quality. 
printed from large, clear type. 


picture. 


Each work is complete in one volume. 


Further- 


more, the full text is here—nothing is left out 


FICTION 


Ottver Twist 

A Tate or Two Cities 
Tue Pickwick PAPERS 
Tue Ovp Curiosity SHopr 
Davip COPPERFIELD 

Tue THREE MUSKETEERS 
Twenty YEARS AFTER 

Tue Brack Tuup 

Vanity Fair 

PENDENNIS 

Henry EsmMonp 

IVAN HOE 

Op Morvtarrty 

Tue Huncupack ofr Notre DAME 
East LYNNE 

THE CHANNINGS 

RoLtanp RorKeE 

RAVENSHOE 

GEOFFREY HAMLYN 
KATEFELTO 

THE GLADIATORS 

CRANFORD 

Mary Barton 

ApaM BEDE 

RoMOLA 

THE MILL ON THE FLoss 
Fetrx Hort, THE RapicaL 
Srmas MARNER 

Tue CLOIsTeR AND THE HEARTH 
It Is Nevet too Lats to MENpD 
Westwarp Ho! 

Two Years Aco 

HEREWARD THE WAKE 

Tue Last Days or Pompe 
HaroLp 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


For THE TerRM of His NATuRAL 
LIFE 

Uncie Tom’s Casin 

Tue Scarvet Lerrer 

Lorna Doone 

CHarLes O’MALLEY 

Jane Eyre 

2q,000 LEacuEs UNDER THE SEA 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 

Tue WoMAN IN WHITE 

TALES oF Mystery, IMAGINATION, 
Erc, 

Scenes or CLerIcaL Lire 


FOR GENERAL READING 


CaRLYLE’s History oF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

SarTOR RESARTUS 

HerogEs AND Hiro Worsuip 

Past AND PRESENT 

Darwin’s A JourNat or _ ReE- 
SEARCHES 

ON THE ORIGIN oF SPECIES 

Cora REEFs 

SESAME AND LILIES AND. THE Two 
PatHs 

Tue Seven LAmpes oF ARCHITECT- 
URE 

Unto THE LAst AND OTHER Essays 

Ruskin 

Emerson’s Essays, Ist, 2d and 3d 
series 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN 

THe AUTOCRAT OF THE 
TABLE 

Bacon’s Essays 


3REAKFAST 


“Pendennis,” for example, in all the other 


This, and many other 
Look at the 
It contains 783 pages 
It is 


The size of the books is the most 


convenient one for reading, 
for the pocket, or for the li- 
brary shelf—4} in. by 6] in. 


Tue Oprum Eater 
TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON 
A Russell Wallace 
Tue Natura. History or SEt- 
BORNE Gilbert White 
MISSIONARY ‘TRAVELS, 
David Livingstone 
Tue Pitcrrm’s Procress 
Apvicg to YOUNG MEN 
William Cobbett 
THE Srupent’s MANUAL. John Todd 
Lire or Dr. ARNOLD 
SELF-HELP . Samuel Smiles 
Or THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Faust 
THe PorricaL Works oF ADAM 
Linpsay Gorpon 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Tom Brown’s ScuHoor, Days 
Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN 
Tue Cora IsLtanp 
Atice’s ADVENTURES IN 
LAND 
Tue Scorrish CHIEFs 
GULLIVER’s TRAVELS 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
THe THREE MIDSHIPMEN 
Rosinson CRUSOR 
TANGLEWOLD TALES 
FRANK FAIRLEIGH 
Juutan Home 


WonpDER- 


. Eric; or, Littce py Littre 


St. WINTIFRED’s; or, THE Wortp oF 
ScHOOL 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT 


Franklin Square 
NEW YORK 





